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forwarded, and one o’clock saw a virtuous house seeking 
Y: CHRONICLE: well-earned repose. 
Se Pestienent. HE House of Commons, like other | Politics out of Sir HENRY JAMES spoke at Bury this day 
a: bodies and persons, is never so diligent | Parliament week on the very locally important subject 
od and businesslike as on the eve of a holiday, and its | of textile legislation. On Monday was much speak- 
rice conduct on Friday afternoon last week was very touch- | ing, the strain being chiefly upraised by Mr. CHAMBER- 
ade - ing and edifying. Even Mr. Coss, troubled in his soul | LAIN at Birmingham, Mr. GoscHEn at Hawkhurst, and 
a about somebody who had worn the hood of a Master of | Mr. GLADSTONE (to excursionists) at Hawarden. Each 
any Arts when he was not entitled to that liripipe—even t bird was thus in the situation proverbially 
aa Dr. TANNER, exercised over the conduct of “two young | favourable to clear chanting ; and all were delightfully 
— “* gentlemen in Dublin Castle,” were douce and moderate | confident. Mr. GLADSTONE (in his favourite character 
ie in the amount of time they wasted, and three hours | of Sir Ropert HazLewoop of Hazlewood) assured his 
per, saw the sitting through and the adjournment voted. | visitors that “they never had a greater cause, they 
"r Mr. GoscHEN had made the welcome statement that | “ never had a more sacred cause [“‘Gop and the 
the Government had agreed to tee a loan of | “ Empress,” quoth Suwarrow; “ Holiness and cattle- 
: 600,0001. for Mauritius. As this is the form which | “ maiming,” quoth Mr. GLapsToNE], they never hada 
the Colonial Government desired assistance to take, | ‘“‘ more hopeful cause.” Well, well; qui vivra verra 
- and as Sir CAMERON Legs is actually here, no doubt | about the last. Epistolarily the same great man advised 
UR things are as they should be. Sir Wii1am Harcourt | a Scotch client troubled about the Kirk to “look for 
~ was, on the whole, reasonable enough on the Uganda | “ opportunities of aiding the return of candidates ” like 
matter, on which we observe that even the sanest | Mr. MacuaGaNn, who combine Home Rule with the 
1c French newspapers appear to have gone stark mad. Establishment. But how is thisto be done? Are the 
' There was, as a matter of course, no sensational | Gladstonian candidates to be all Kirk men? In this 
7 “‘statement” of the kind which wiseacres had pre- | case the Scotch voluntaries will rise and slay Mr. GLaD- 
ry, dicted when the House met again on Thursday. Mr. | stone. Or does Mr. GLapsTONE, false to the sacred 
- BALFOUR promised a definite declaration on Monday as | principle of one man one vote, suggest recourse to 
4 to the measures with which the Government intend to | faggot-voting? There will be searching of heart for 
e proceed, and announced that the Irish Local Govern- | this——The Irish Nonconformists have addressed an 
ment Bill was not one of them. The Opposition, as was | appeal to their English brethren not to put them 
inevitable, have tried to make a little capital out of | under the feet of people like that R. C. Bishop, titular 
this, but they will hardly derive much profit from the | of Down, who has just taken his name off the Irish 
. attempt. We, for instance, have no love for the Bill, | Society for Preventing Cruelty to Children because 
but that proceeds from the fact that our notions as to | the Society has had the impudence to reflect on Mrs. 
» the government of Ireland: are diametrically op- | MontaGu, a daughter of the faith——Sir WiLLIAM 
2. a to those professed by Gladstonians. © There- | Harcourt spoke at Derby, on Wednesday, but to Odd 
c. ore, what we hate they ought to love. They mani- | Fellows, rather on economics than on politics, and 
- fested their affection by opposing the Bill as | with a good old laissez-faire tone contrasting oddly 
ruthlessly and with as little qualification as if it had | with some recent utterances of his and his party's. 
. been a Coercion Bill as strong as Mr. GLADSTONE’s own. |. There has been much inquiry of counsel learned 
2 Earlier some information as to the status of Captain | in the law as to how far you may go in treating, 
“s * Luaarp and Captain WitLiams in Uganda had been | employing voters, and so forth, in reference to the 
; given, and later Supply was dealt with in a businesslike | coming election. , And the result, as might have been 
manner, with the gracious approval of Dr. TaNNER and | expected, comes to this (decently enveloped in legal 
= the ungracious consent of Mr. ALPHEUS C. Morton. | language), that you had much better not be found 
| All the remaining Navy votes and some threescore and |. out ; and that one simple way of not being found out 
ten of the Civil Service were passed, many Bills were |. is not to doit. *Tisa wise beast is the chat fourré. 
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On Thursday, though the House of Commons was 
open, some of its members, and others, found it more 
agreeable and convenient to speak outside of it than in 
it. Lord Rosepery gave une of what we may be 
excused for calling “his Thursdays,” at Sutton. If 
Lord RosEsery chooses this day on purpose that he 
may secure the attention of the weekly papers, he is 
very polite, and we are much obliged to him. He 
made an elaborate—a rather too elaborate—attack, 
with plentiful horticultural illustrations, on Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN ; who, on his side, was beating up the quarters 
of Lord RosEpery’s party, at Smethwick, in a very 
lively style. On the same day Lord SPENCER made 
one of his forlorn speeches at Richmond, in Yorkshire ; 
Mr. LasoucHErE crushed Lord SaLissury with the 
weight of his displeasure at Sheffield (and truly he who 
loves Mr. Boot may well dislike the PRIME MINISTER) ; 
while others discoursed otherwhere. 

Foreign and There seems to be some tendency in France 
Colonial Affairs. to pick a quarrel about some dependencies 
of the Seychelles, which it is to be trusted we shall not 
give up to them so tamely as we did the Comoro 
Islands long ago and Madagascar lately. In replying to 
questions on the subject, M. Risor admitted the rights 
of England over the Aldabras, one of the groups in 
question, but laid claim to the Gloriosas, and intimated 
that France considered herself entitled to occupy St. 
Paul and Amsterdam when she liked. Now St. Paul 
and Amsterdam are mere rocks, but they lie right in 
the course of Australian trade, and far away from any 
other of our present stations. The betrothal of 
Princess Mary of EpinsurGH to the Crown Prince 
of Roumania attracted some attention at the be- 
ginning of the week; as did the arrival in Eng- 
land of Prince Ferpivanp of ButGaria and the 
resignation of Mr. BLatne in America. Tues- 
day’s news. was chiefly occupied with rejoicings at 
Nancy and Budapesth, the first to weleome President 
CaRNoT, the second to celebrate the silver wedding of 
the Emperor Francis JoserH with Hungary. At the 
first appeared certain things called “ Sokols,” whom a 
rash guesser cursed with a little knowledge might 
suppose to be a Central African tribe brought to cele- 
brate French progress on the Ogowé or the Ubangi. 
But, as a matter of fact, they were Young Czech 
students, and they talked Young-Czechishly, which we 
fear is, being interpreted, equivalent to not wisely. 
On Tuesday the Czar and the German Emperor met 
at Kiel. Let us hope that it did them much good. As 
the French would have had a fit if this meeting had 
been unbalanced, a Russian Grand Duke had been sent 
to Nancy to keep the balance true. The “ settlement” 
with the Portuguese bondholders has become an un- 
settlement again, and the Presidential campaign, 
that sweetest boon of the sweet blessing called a 
Republic, has been in full swing at Minneapolis.—— 


-On Thursday morning the often-repeated rumour of 


Emin Pasha’s death ap once more, and, con- 
sidering the state of his health at the last certain 
advices, it is not improbable. Mr. Mercier, the ex- 
Premier of Quebec, had prepared for the worst by 
assigning his property. The hero of the McKINLEY 
tariff had been chosen chairman of the Minneapolis 
Convention. Subsequently Mr. BLatne’s chances 
were not thought much of. Mr. MERCIER was 
committed for trial, and there was a rumour, which 
may mean anything or nothing, that Chinese troops 
had been sent to the Pamir to resist Russian encroach- 
ments. The French Royalists have at length issued a 
manifesto, more dignified and rational than has been 
usual with that ill-guided party, in reply to the Porr’s 
misguided bowing in the House of the Republican 
Romon. 
The Fourth The Fourth of June at Eton went off tho- 
of June. roughly well, in spite of the usual drizzling 
rain at firework-time, and of the overcrowding of Upper 


Club with a well-dressed mob, which has of late years 
been steadily increasing. The rain was not enough to 
spoil the display of water-rockets and set-pieces and 
other fiery sports. The change of place for the display 
to Fellows’ Ait had, as might be expected on a first 
occasion, some disadvantages; but there were goo 


reasons for it, and, on the whole, it was a Fourth of 


June with which present and old Etonians (“ By many 
“names men call us, in many lands we dwell ”) could 
be cordially content. 


In the Royal Southern Yacht Club Regatta 


meee Monday the Queen Mab’s career of 


victory among the forties was checked by a rough and 
tumble collision with the Varuna, which put both out 
of the race. Next day the season duel of the Jverna 
and the Meteor was renewed, to the very great advan- 
tage of the former, which completely outsailed her 
rival. 
Racing, Lhe Oaks, which had been something of a 
& puzzle, turned out a very good contest, La 
Fléche and The Smew running a desperate race to the 
very finish, and La Fléche only pulling it off by a 
head, and a short one. Bank Holiday racing is. 
seldom of a very serious character ; and, indeed, the 
only event this week worth much notice was the 
Manchester Cup, which was not decided when we went 
to press. A very good old horse, however, Mr. WHIPP’s: 
Tommy Tittlemouse, won the Oldham Plate at Man- 
chester on Wednesday. The valuable Breeders’ Foal 
Plate on Thursday went to General WILLIAMs’s Haut- 
brion. 
Cricket and Surrey beat Somerset hollow yesterday week. 
Tennis. Qn that day the bowlers of the M.C.C. had 
an easy time on a difficult wicket with the Oxford 
Eleven, so that the latter were on Saturday beaten by 
seven wickets, what time Middlesex also disposed of 
Kent. An unusual number of interesting matches 
began on Whit Monday, and two of the most interest- 
ing finished on Tuesday. Middlesex (not with its 
strongest Eleven) defeated Somerset, in spite of Mr. 
Woop’s admirable bowling, by dint of the yet more 
admirable batting of Mr. O’BrieN, who made 76 and 
71, and the bowling of Raw.tn, while Yorkshire won 
from Lancashire a match, which at one time looked an 
extremely close thing, by four wickets. Two other 
matches, Notts v. Surrey and Gloucestershire v. Kent, 
were prolonged till Wednesday. In the first, one 
of the best matches yet decided this season, and 
played at Nottingham, the home county succeeded, 
ATTEWELL and SHACKLOCK both distinguishing them- 
selves almost equally with bat and ball. Gloucester 
beat Kent at Bristol, after a match in which there was 
rather high scoring. The deciding match between 
LaTHAM and SaUNDERS at tennis was played off at 
Cambridge on Tuesday, when, with 15 and a bisque, 
LaTHAM won by three sets to two. 


The Times published last Saturday a letter 
Correspondence, Mr. on Samoa and a letter 
from its solicitor about its suit with the St. James’s. 
The coincidence or conjunction is too full of form and. 
fear for us to say more about either. With Miss 
OcraviA HiLt’s protest against the destruction of much 
of the “amenity” of St. John’s Wood to make a quite 
unnecessary railway terminus we agree; but it is a 
pity that Miss Hitt thought it necessary to urge the 
opposition of the County Council. That would be the 
one thing likely to make persons who like not such 
security as the Council’s favourable to the scheme. 
A rather sharp controversy, embellished by a good deal 
of strong language, has arisen in regard to the proposed 
demolition of Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. The 
case is, unluckily, one of those in which both sides are 
right. It is a great pity that a pretty old building 
should be replaced by a hideous heap of flats, and that 
an open space should be closed up; but, on the other 
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hand, the governing body of a charity would clearly 
not be justified in neglecting to make the most of 
their trust funds in a case where the present local 
habitation is by no means particularly suitable for the 
founders’ purpose.——That man of much impudence, 


Mr. BRAMWELL Boors, has been in the occasion of 
letter-writing in connexion with the “Darkest England” 
scheme, so called probably because the subscribers shut 
their eyes and Mr. Boots holds out his hands. 


On Bank Holiday—a Bank Holiday un- 
usually favoured by the weather, cele- 
brated with great vigour by vast crowds of merry- 
makers—Lord Rosesery opened Brockwell Park; a 
festivity unfortunately saddened by the sudden death 
of Mr. BristowE, M.P., who had been pars maxima in 
securing the Park. The usual Co-operative Congress 
has been going on this week at the appropriate locality 
of Rochdale. The first sod of the Lancashire, Derby- 
shire, and East Coast Railway was turned on Tuesday. 
This railway connects the Mersey and the North Sea, 
and will open up some important inland coal-fields. 
—the University of Oxford has had another piece of 
good luck from the generosity of Mr. Drury FortNum, 
who has, in effect, given it 15,000l., and the reversion 
of all his yet ungiven collections for a new Archeolo- 
gical Museum to take the place of the Ashmolean.—— 
The International Miners’ Congress has met under 
the presidency of Mr. Burt. Much Volunteer and 
other manceuvring has gone on during the week. An 
elaborate statement by Mr. Stannore in reference to 
‘the grievances of Purchase officers has been published, 
and if all tales be true, the costly BRENNAN torpedo 
has proved itself an utter failure. The suspension of 
‘the New Oriental Bank caused some disturbance in the 


. money market on Wednesday. 


Obi Mr. CHALONER CHUTE of the Vyne was a 
* good scholar and an excellent country 
gentleman, who had written an interesting history of 
his house, and had for many years taken part in the 
management of two great schools—Eton and Win- 
chester. Mrs. LEIGH MurRaY was an excellent actress 
of the old school, as was Miss Lyp1a Foote of a school 
somewhat younger. In Mr. Victor MoriEr England 
has lost a promising young man who had done good 
work in Siberia as a private explorer, had served the 
public in South Africa, and was on his way to serve it 
there again as Delimitation Commissioner in Zambesi. 
——Sir James BRuNLEES was one of the chief of what 
may be called the second group of railway engineers. 
Mr. J. D. SanprorD had been one of the first of 
English University men to take advantage of the open- 
ing of the Indian Civil Service, in which he attained 
considerable distinction. Of Mr. Bristowe’s sudden 
death we have spoken above. M. ANATOLE DE LA 
ForGE, who committed suicide this week, was a Re- 
publican journalist and politician of old standing and 
ood credit. Miss Emity SturGe, who died by a 
from a horse near Bristol, was a member of the 
School Board of that city and of a family noted for 
philanthropy. General THoMas CaREY was an 
officer who had particularly distinguished himself in 
the Indian Mutiny. 


TO THE END OF THE SESSION. 


— “four questions” which stood on the Order 
paper when the House of Commons assembled 
last Thursday night bore testimony of silent eloquence 
to the wisdom of the Government in not extending the 
Whitsun holiday to its usual term. There is not 
likely, indeed, to be a very full House on Monday next ; 
but it will at least be a fuller one, and one with more 
questions to ask, than was the House last Thursday, 
and the gain expected to accrue from that and the 


following day to the business of Supply was justly 
calculated by the Government as likely to be consider- 
able. For the rest of the Session, of course, the whole 
time of the House will be at the disposal of Ministers ; 
and all rules tending to the abridgment of sittings or 
the adjournment of debates have been suspended, 
Government business is to “have priority every day,” 
to be capable of being “entered upon at any hour 
“ though opposed,” and to be incapable of interruption, 
“ under the provisions of any Standing Order —s 
“ the sittings of the House except on Wednesdays,” an 
there are to be no more morning sittings on Tuesdays and 
Fridays unless the House otherwise order. This is an 
arrangement that obviously means business, but it is no 
more than enough for the necessities of the case—if, 
indeed, it is enough. To-day is the 11th of June, 
and if Parliament is to be dissolved, as the public 
has been led to expect, by the last week in the month, 
there is not an hour to be lost. The arrears of Supply, 
though greatly reduced on Thursday, are consider- 
able ; the Small Holdings Bill may possibly come back 
from the Lords with amendments, which will re- 
quire at least one Parliamentary night to be set aside 
for their consideration ; the Irish Education Bill is not, 
we presume, to be dropped after being carried to its 
present stage, especially as the sum due to Ireland for 
Education must apparently be allocated this year if it 
is to be disposed of at all for the purpose in question. 
With these engagements on hand it is evident that 
any hitch in the working of the Parliamentary machine, 
such as might be caused by either mischief or acci- 
dent, would be fatal to the fulfilment of the programme 
within the allotted time, even after its easement by the 
inevitable dropping of the Local Government Bill. 


No doubt the Government will be much assisted, 
both directly and indirectly, by the fact that the date 
of the Dissolution depends upon the progress made by 
the House of Commons with its work. This will 
directly assist them because, although the Opposition 
are by no means so overjoyed at the prospect of meet- 
ing the constituencies as they are now, in a somewhat 
clumsy and belated fashion, making believe, they have 
most of them hardened their hearts for the ordeal by 
this time, and would be glad to get it over. Indirectly 
the Government will be aided in winding up the busi- 
ness of Parliament by the near approach of a day 
which may compel even the most impenitent of Par- 
liamentary bores to bethink him of his constituents, 
and to awake to the duty of bestowing some of his 
tediousness upon them. ‘The stump and the platform 
will claim many of those who would otherwise have been 
constant in their occupancy of the benches below the Op- 
position gangway. Even on the sacred Front Bench itself 
there will not be the same regularity of attendance. 
Mr. GLADSTONE must soon be thinking of that Mid- 
lothian Campaign which once “came off,” and which 
has lived ever since upon the reputation of that single 
success. Mr. MorRLEY has engagements, or an engage- 
ment, in the provinces. Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, even 
if he does not make up his mind at the eleventh hour 
to accept Colonel SaunpDERSON’s invitation to Belfast, 
must have other audiences waiting for his words of 
wisdom besides the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. 
Alas, that he should be so unlikely to address any 
political gathering with as much sagacity or half as 
much sincerity as distinguished his speech to that ex- 
cellent friendly society. It was a speech full of sound 
observations on the danger of discouraging private efforts 
in co-operative self-help by inconsiderate coquetting with 
crude State-pension schemes, and which calls for only 
the least little bit of qualification from the reflection 
that the politician most prominently associated with a 
scheme of this kind is a certain Mr. JosErpH CHAMBER- 
Lain. Mr. Morton and Mr. Keay have, perhaps, no 
Oddfellows expecting addresses from them, byt they 
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and their like have seats to be saved, and constituencies 
to propitiate, and much Parliamentary business may be 
run briskly through while they are engaged upon this 
pious work, 


LORD ROBERTS AND THE RESERVE. 


said something last week on the opinions—pub- 
lished, or otherwise known—of the English officer 
most experienced in the successful leading of large 
forces against a formidable enemy, as well as in the 
administration of a great army in time of peace. It 
may be interesting to inquire further in the same way 
as to what else Lord Roperts might have had to 
contribute to the WanTAGE Committee Blue-book had 
it not been for that delicacy on the Committee’s part 
as to uncross-examined evidence which Mr. Broprick 
revealed. We saw then what the tenor of this evidence 
would have been as to the old soldier with the colours, 
and we saw that it was diametrically opposite to the 
opinion of some whose opinion carries great weight in 
England. Let us turn now to the Reserve. 


Of the many curious and rather trying things re- 
vealed by the perquisitions of the Committee, nothing 
is more curious and, to rather impatient tempers, few 
things are more trying than the attitude of mind of 
the supporters, partial or thoroughgoing, of the present 
system as to the Reserve. In the abstract these persons 
seem to regard the Reserve as a kind of heaven-sent 
device for keeping a first fighting line at small expense, 
and multiplying it rapidly. Lord WoLSELEY goes so far 
as to regard as nearly a model battalion one composed of 
one young soldier with the colours to three Reservists. 
Sir ARTHUR HALIBURTON coos over the Reserve as con- 
sisting of nearly seventy thousand trained soldiers 
in the very flower of their age, ready for immediate 
service, available at any moment, in touch with the 
military authorities. Lord WOLSELEY, once more, 
thinks that a man is only “transferred from the 
“ colours to the Reserve ”—he is, in short, scarcely even 
lost to sight, and the affectionate memory can summon 
him up again at once. Sir REDVERS BULLER considers 
the Reserve very efficient. At the same time, these 
rosy views are shaded and striped with black after a most 
singular fashion in the very minds and mouths of those 
who utter them. One—indeed more than one——admits 
that a Reservist deteriorates rapidly ; others, or the same, 
that, however efficient he may be, there is not nearly 
enough of him. Commanding officers of actual recent 
experience, so far from welcoming Lord WOLSELEY’s 
ideal of a fighting regiment one part men with the 
colours and three parts Reservists, have found it hard 
enough to get on with the proportions reversed. And 
Lord WoOLsELEY, himself the great champion of the 
Reserve, the author of the remarkable statement that 
“ to have all your battalions at home ready to go on 
“ foreign service would mean an army without a 
** Reserve, a theatrical army like that which we had 
“ before the Crimean War,” admits that we cannot 
know what Reservists we have “unless we train them 
“ periodically as all other nations do”; that the 
Reserve, as regards efficiency, is “somewhat of a 
sham.” 

Here, surely, we have an extraordinary collection of 
contradictions, not merely between one man and an- 
other, but between a man at one time and the same 
man at another. A Reserve which is efficient, but not 
adequate ; a Reserve without which an army would be 
theatrical, but which is itself somewhat of a sham; a 
Reserve which in some mysterious way involves and 
necessitates the keeping of the home battalions not 
fit for service; a Reserve which is in touch with the 
authorities to the last decade and unit, but of which 
you never precisely know how much you have got; a 


trained Reserve which is not trained at all; a “ flower” 
which is constantly “deteriorating.” And if we qualify 


the candid admissions of its warmer friends with the. 


unkind remarks of its lukewarm admirers, it naturally 
enough becomes even less attractive. We hear of a 
Reserve “to which the army is sacrificed,” though we 
have just heard what sort of a return for the sacrifice 
we get; of Reservists who have “ not acquired the 
* soldierly instinct,” and so forth. 


Now it must be evident, and such a critic as Lord 
RosERTs would not be likely to miss the fact, that at 
the back of all this curious mass of contradiction and 
opinion lies a complete lack of any definite, uniform,, 
and accepted idea of what the functions of a Reserve 
are to be. Or, rather, it may be seen that some 
authorities of eminence who have had much to do with 
making the Reserve what it is, avowedly regard it as. 
not a Reserve at all, but a kind of colour force on 
indefinitely prolonged furlough. Lord WoLSELEY de- 
scribed the army before the Crimean war as a 
theatrical force, and some have inquired, irreverently 
enough, whether the present army as sketched by 
himself is not better deserving of the epithet. Cer- 
tainly, it seems to be constructed very much on the 
plan of the immortal thirteen armies (or whatever the 
number is) which successively cross the stage in 
Henry VI. It has always been supposed that the 
“ forces, with drum and colours,” which there appear 
under CLARENCE, OxFORD, MONTAGUE, and the rest, 
consist of the same identical supers, who go round and 
come in again. This is quite the Reserve system. A 
man goes through the force with the colours, enters. 
the Reserve (at the back of the stage), comes on again 
at the first call for foreign service to make up his 


regiment, retires again into the Reserve, is had up. 


yet again, and so on. Unfortunately, the chances of 
war, of civil employment, and the like make him any- 
thing but so trustworthy as the “‘ happy super,” who 
is constantly in training, constantly under the colours— 
that is to say, the stage-manager’s eye. 


The Reserve contemplated in Lord Roserts’s pub- 
lished remarks on this subject, and in observations 
which he is known to have made since, would not be a 
Reserve of this kind. His own preferred scheme of a 
twenty-one years’ service, with early opportunity offered 
to a man who did not like it to depart in peace or to 
join the Reserve, but without any strong inducement to. 
do so, would necessarily provide a stamp of soldier with 
the colours very different from the present stamp,. 
which, by consent of friend and foe, is, as far as the 
home battalions are concerned, not fit to take the field 
at all. He would undoubtedly advocate the treatment 
of the Militia in such a manner as to provide a real 
second line, not merely for home, but at a pinch for 
foreign service. And whereas a large number of 
military men are wont to poohpooh the Volunteers 
altogether, it is known that Lord Roserts would 
have great attention paid to the equipment and 
organization of that force, and would pay them for 
the time necessary to give them sufficient annual 
drill and musketry training. It is also a known idea 
of his that, in case of extreme need, even greater. 
than that which could be met by the proper utiliza- 
tion of these three lines (and it must be remembered 
that no human being has ever clearly made out what 
the chief advocates of the present Reserve would do 
with the Militia and Volunteers), bounties and increased 
pay would give us what we want in a far more satis- 
factory manner than the phantom, “ sham,” and “ un- 
“ trained” Reserve of the present, to which the actual 
army is actually “sacrificed.” But his own scheme 
provides for a Reserve, and a much more efficient one 
than we possess. It would consist of men at various 
stages who had had from three to twelve years’ service, 
or even more, with the colours; it would be planned 
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to supply each battalion, in case of need, with about 
one-fourth (not more) of its strength for service, and, 
above all, it would be regularly trained. This last de- 
sideratum would be attained by making the localization 
of the Reservist real, permitting, of course, transfer to 
whatever district his civil employment might take 
him to, and by arranging the training in connexion 
with the present Militia staff. 

Such a Reserve need not, with the lengthened 
service proposed, be much less numerous than the force 
which at present excites Sir A. HALIBURTON’s admira- 
tion, and it would be free from the drawback which all 
authorities, even those most fond of it, admit at 
present, the drawback of deterioration from want of 
training. It might cost a little more than at present, 
but there would be more for the money. It might— 
though there is no reason why it should be—be a little 
less numerous than at present. But it would be a 
reality, not a sham, and, as it would not be flown to on 
every occasion when a few battalions had to be sent on 
sudden foreign service, it would meet the need. And 
not the least merit of it, in our eyes at least, would be 
that it would neither encourage the keeping of the 
actual army in the condition described before the Com- 
mittee, nor foster that other part of the present system 
in consequence of which, though large sums are spent 
on the Militia and Volunteers, no expert can say exactly 
of what use the Militia would be at need, while most 
experts declare roundly that the Volunteers would be of 
no use at all. 


AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


NE of those things in American politics which 
Europe only partially understands is the length, 
the elaboration, and the apparent superfluity of the 
lying which is thought necessary in the conduct of 
them. One may, of course, explain it by “a natural, 
“though corrupt, love of the lie.” But this would be 
rude, and we are not sure that it would be intelligent. 
American machine politicians must be presumed to 
understand their own business, and to do what they do 
for some purpose. So there has been some reason for the 
long and wearisome low comedy played on the theme of 
Mr. Buaine’s candidature for the place of candidate for 
the Presidency. This much we take for granted, and 
must be content to remain in doubt of the nature of the 
explanation. Nobody can have found the least difficulty 
in believing that Mr. BLAINE would allow his name to be 
put up in the Republican Convention if he was asked, 
and, as he notoriously has a strong following in the 
party, it was a matter of course that the invitation 
would be given. All the stories told about his un- 
willingness, about his health, about this and about that, 
seem then to have served neither for pleasure nor for 
profit. The end of them all is that he is actually 
standing, as everybody foresaw he would, and we at 
least cannot see how he can be supposed to have 
profited by a long string of idle subterfuges. 

Now at last he has dropped his theatrical mystery, 
and is about to be put in nomination as Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. Early next week it will 
be known whether he is to succeed. The information 
might have been available earlier but for some reasons 
which are serious, and one which is slightly comic. 
This last is the alleged unwillingness of the Convention 
to begin voting ona Friday because it is an unlucky day. 
The Americans are an essentially conservative people, 
and are always doing things which rebuke their foolish 
European friends who call them “ enlightened.” This 
reluctance to launch on an unlucky day is strengthened 
by more prosaic, and not more respectable, motives. 
Mr. BLaIne’s only serious opponent is Mr. Harrison. 
It is known that the second cannot expect with cer- 
tainty, and that the first cannot confidently hope, to 


obtain the absolute majority of votes which is required 
to qualify a candidate. An immediate poll might 
therefore throw one of them out without giving the other 
the required majority. In these circumstances, the 
obvious course is to fall back on a device familiar 
in conventions—to a mancuvre which had been 
brought to great perfection by the Conclave long before 
the “political faculty of our people” had elaborated 
the “political machine.” Each party is likely to 
begin by putting up tentative, and even sham, candi- 
dates, in the hope of dividing the votes, and postponing 
a decision. It is a common experience of conclaves and 
conventions that these preliminary trials of strength end 
in the choice of an unforeseen Pope or Presidential can- 
didate. In the present case the choice may not im- 
probably fall neither on Mr. BLAINE nor on Mr. HARRISON. 
If the followers of either find that their man has no 
prospect of obtaining an absolute majority, they may 
transfer their vote to some safe third man who has a 
small following of his own, and he wi!l suddenly find 
himself candidate. Mr. McKINLEy is a third man 
ready for the occasion, and as President Harrison’s 
supporters have said that they look upon him as their 
second string, it is not improbable that he may be 
selected as the Republican candidate after all. To be 
sure Mr. McKIn.ey has declared that he neither ex- 
pects nor will accept the nomination ; but it is, perhaps, 
not necessary to believe that he will adhere to this 
determination. 

There is absolutely no matter of principle to be de- 
bated at Minneapolis. The fiscal policy of the Repub- 
licans is settled, and all parties are agreed to leave the 
very thorny question of the free coinage of silver 
safely in the shade. The delegates may, therefore, 
devote themselves to a purely personal conflict, which 
promises to be very lively. When the secret of PUNCH was 
revealed by Mr. BLarnr’s resignation of the Secretaryship, 
there seemed even to be a prospect that the conflict would 
be personal in the Irish sense. Perhaps it may, before all 
is over. In the meantime the citizens of Minneapolis 
may enjoy the break in the monotony of life provided 
by the Convention. They are taking advantage of it 
in a thoroughly American way, by wearing a badge 
which is also an advertisement. Adorned with a bar to 
represent a pine-log, a banner representing a pine 
board covered with statistical information about the 
commerce of Minneapolis, and pendent from it a little 
barrel, they can walk about with a pleasing conscious- 
ness that they are superintending the making of his- 
tory. When the Convention has chosen its candidate 
it will be of no consequence, because everything will go 
on as before. 


SMALL BOYS’ CRICKET. 


HE writer of a letter on Small Boys’ Cricket in the 
Times proves that this important branch of study, 

if not neglected at preparatory schools, is occasionally 
pursued on the wrong method. He had been watching 
a match at such a school, and one of the ushers was 
playing onaside. This monster weighed some thirteen 
stone, and was only five feet nine in height. The 
bowler opposed to him was a child of eleven ; the ground 
was narrow, and the usher was amusing himself by 
swiping the plucky little bowler out of the ground. 
Now it may be rather hard on a master to make him 
go in last, act captain, and not bowl at all, as the 
correspondent of the Times thinks he ought to do. 
If he takes part in the pastime, he ought to act 
as coach and moderator; but we fancy that he could 
best coach by bowling—not fast, of course. He might 
go on with lobs, now too much neglected. At 
Lord’s, a few days ago, HUMPHREY’s lobs were scarcely 
played at all; the batsmen seemed strange to these 
deliveries, which ought certainly to be practised. They 
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demand a good eye, and a determined style of going 
well into them. Oxford has been trying a lob bowler, 
perhaps not quite a RipLEy; but lobs are always worth 
atrial. We remember how Mr. ALFRED LYTTELTON 
got four Australian wickets with them, on a blazing 
day at the Oval, when ordinary bowling, albeit of the 
best, was absolutely mastered. Mr. RIpLey’s feat 
against Cambridge is also chronicled in the book of 
Badminton. Children may thus be set to play a 
master’s lobs, and no harm done. Moreover a master, 
a TRITTON among the minnows, might bat left-handed, 
as when playing with ladies. But this particular 
master, according to the report, was merely bullying 
the infantile bowling, and exhausting the strength of 
the little bowler. We have seen a boy under five feet, 
put on for his school against a strong team, begin with 
five maidens for three wickets; but he was fourteen 
years old, and a kind of infant phenomenon. No boy 
of eleven is fit to cope with men, especially when 
bowling with a full-sized ball at the regular distance of 
twenty-two paces. There is the great mistake. Chil- 
dren should bowl at eighteen paces, and perhaps should 
use a ball lighter than the ordinary weight. Toattempt 
more is to overstrain the body and ruin all chances of 
developing a good bowler. Little boys are all apt to 
-overbowl themselves, and to aim at pace rather than at 
pitch and precision. 


In many schools good cricketers with bad degrees 

are preferred, as masters, to bad cricketers with good 
degrees. Boys appreciate the champions and listen 
to them, on cricket and other matters, with respect. 
As long as the masters are scholars, and otherwise 
eligible, they are none the worse for being men of 
their hands. To make cricket the business of school 
is imbecile; but when boys are at play, it is in 
_all ways desirable that they should play well and 
earnestly. In this, also, is education. Now, the vast 
majority of such masters are kind, tolerant, and sen- 
sible. It would be no sport for them to hit a tiny boy’s 
bowling over a wall. If they are so inclined, it is a 
matter for the authority of the head-master. He, 
also, should see to it that the children are not set upon 
tasks so destructive as bowling at full range. If he 
allows masters to swipe about among infants, knock- 
ing over point and half killing short-leg, he is likely 
to find his school suffer. But the important thing, in 
any physical exercise, is not to overwork these willing 
little bodies. Light bats and short distances are 
essential. Boys, and girls too, at tennis, or golf, or 
cricket, play naturally in good style, as every one must 
have noticed. They inevitably lose all style if they 
are set to play with heavy bats, which make wrist-play 
impossible, and if they are set to overbowl themselves, 
either in pace or length of pitch. A great authority 
once asked Heaven to pardon him for rashly supposing 
that a schoolmaster need not be a donkey. On this 
point many preparatory schoolmasters are far indeed 
from being donkeys. They lately had a meeting to 
discuss this very matter of the length of the pitch for 
children and the weight of the ball. Their decisions 
were sagacious, and, as far as possible, should be made 
binding. It would be far better for little boys to play 
with no master in the company than to set a master 
to slog about their mild deliveries and perhaps break 
their heads. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


T would have been unreasonable to expect party 
leaders to take more than two or three days’ 
holiday at so exciting a moment as the present ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the battle of the platforms began 
again almost before the Whitsun pleasure-vans had got 
home. The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER was the 


first to open fire, and, as usual, with excellent aim, 
To say that his speech at Hawkhurst, last Tuesday, 
was of the right kind is perhaps to understate the 
case. We are much disposed to think that it is the 
only sort of speech that henceforth, and until the 
election, it is to be desired that any Minister or 
Ministerialist should deliver. Having regard to the 
contents of this particular address, the prospect opened 
out in our last remark is not, we are well aware, 
an inviting one. During the last few years we 
have necessarily had many recitals of the good 
works of the Government, enlivened by criticisms of 
the criticisms of their opponents, and other matters 
tending to impart a touch, if not of the novel, at any 
rate of ‘the occasional,” to the party harangue. It is, 
of course, therefore, a little depressing to reflect that 
for some time to come—and that a time at which the 
greatest number of speeches will be delivered—the one 
element of freshness in party oratory is likely, if party 
orators understand their business, to disappear from it 
altogether. But this, to use that phrase which seems 
to console some people under any calamity or humilia- 
tion, is “ one of the penalties which we pay, &c.” We 
must accept the conditions of the situation, and one of 
those conditions is that the leaders of the two parties 
should model their appeals to the electorate as closely 
as possible on those of two rival cheap-jacks at a fair, 
to whom any employment of articulate speech, except 
for the purpose of extolling their own wares, with or 
without depreciatory reference to those of their com | 
petitor, would seem the merest waste of breath. 


It is with reference to this imperative condition, and 
to its inevitable subjection thereto, that Mr. GOsCcHEN’s 
speech at Hawkhurst must be judged ; and many another 
on the same side will have to be estimated in a similar 
manner during the next few weeks. Those of us to whom 
these necessities of modern political warfare are distaste- 
ful may at least console themselves by the reflection 
that the task imposed upon the Unionists is, at any 
rate, vastly more respectable than that which falls to 
their adversaries. For, although perpetual bragging of 
your legislative and administrative achievements is not 
the most elevating employment to which you can de- 
vote yourself, it is, at any rate, infinitely less demoraliz- 
ing than the perpetual promising of legislative and 
administrative exploits which you know yourself to be 
incapable of performing. ‘“ Unionists claim,” said Mr. 
GoscuHEN the other night, “‘to be the party of progressive 
“ performance, and not the party of promiscuous pro- 
“ mise,” and if he will not lay too much stress on the pro} 
spective force of the word “progressive,” we shall be quite 
content to accept his definition. It may not be exactly 
what the French call “gay” to have to pass a month 
or so amid incessant laudation of the good deeds of the 
Unionist party; but, on the other hand, the more 
their “ progressive performance” is dwelt upon the 
less time and temptation will their orators have to 
compete with the other side in the industry of “ pro- 
** miscuous promise.” We much prefer, for instance, 
that the Unionist candidate who happens to be address- 
ing a rural audience should follow Mr. GoscHEN rather 
in his references to the skilful pilotage of the Small 
Holdings Bill, and to Mr. Cuap.in’s other services at 
the Board of Agriculture, than in his declaration that 
“ the division of rates between owner and occupier is 
“just as much the Unionist as the Gladstonian 
policy,” and that the Government are prepared in 
due time to support ‘“‘a fair and equitable division” 
of local burdens between these two parties, “ having 
“ proper regard to existing contracts.” The objec- 
tion to a promise of this kind is that, if it bea 
legitimate and an honest promise (as in intention at 
any rate we, of course, believe it to have been), it is a 
promise to leave matters exactly as they stand now, 
and that therefore it is only too likely to be mis- 
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construed by the parties interested into substantial 
identity with the unqualified and unprincipled bid of 
the opposite party. For, obviously, if there are any 
“ existing contracts” between owners and occupiers to 
“ have regard to,” in respect of the liability to rates, it 
is not possible, consistently with “ fairness and equity,” 
to effect any readjustment of that liability what- 
soever ; while if no such contract exists, or if it has 
expired, the burden in question must have already 
found its way from the occupier to the owner, by whom 
it is economically incapable of evasion, and upon whom, 
until he enters into a new contract with the occupier, 
all subsequent additions to it will also fall. No doubt 
the Radical will find a short method with this difficulty 
by simply striking out the saving clause with reference 
to “ existing contracts,” and the rural voter will be 
too apt to suppose that, if the Radical is prepared to 
do this, the Conservative will be compelled, or even 
possibly intends at this moment, to follow him. 


And what is true of speeches delivered to the rural 
elector applies, or to our thinking should apply, to all 
Unionist speeches whatsoever. If the constituencies 
will not confirm the Unionist party in possession of 
power on the strength of its “ record,” their approving 
verdict is not to be desired at all. For in that case it 
would only mean that the constituencies expect some- 
thing more from the men whom they intend to place 
in power at the next election than what that record 
guarantees to them—to wit, good government, sound 
finance, and just and honest legislation. And if that 
be so, it is the first duty of the Unionist—or, any rate, 
of the Tory Unionist—to make it perfectly clear to 
the electorate that he does not want a new lease of 
power on the terms of “yielding and paying” that 
“something more.” Hence we can only hope that, 
wearisome as the task may be to them, Ministers and 
Ministerialists will confine themselves throughout the 
contest to the persistently reiterated exposition of 
their administrative and legislative acts during the 
last six years, accompanied, wherever possible, by a 
detailed and minute comparison thereof with the 
administrative and legislative acts of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
Government during the preceding five. 


Any element of variety of which the controversy as 
thus conducted may stand in need we may fairly look 
to the Liberal-Unionists to supply. Their position 
differs materially from that of their Conservative allies, 
in being much more easily assailable from the Glad- 
stonian side, and requiring constantly to be defended 
with a vigour proportioned to the fury of the attack. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN for one may be trusted to make 
things lively for any storming party, and has 
already met Lord Rosepery’s recent attempt to 
surprise Birmingham in a manner which will not 
encourage repetitions of that enterprise. Indeed, in 
his speech to the officers of the Liberal-Unionist 
Association in his constituency last Tuesday, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, we are glad to see, was in a particularly 
dangerous mood, and not only Lord RosEBerRy, but a 
greater than “that lord” (to use the style of an earlier 
century), came in for an unpleasant quarter of an hour. 
We have already ourselves been at the pains to “ write 
“up” Mr. GLapsTone’s diary for him so far as regards 
the entries relating to his communications with and 
from the London Trades Council on the Eight-hours 
question ; and Mr, CHAMBERLAIN has, if we mistake not, 
added the one entry, omitted by us, which was neces- 
sary to make the record complete, and to mark the 
precise moment at which Mr. GLADSTONE’s exchange of 
views with Mr. Suipron convinced him of the necessity 
of exchanging views in another sense between his 
former and his later self. It ought surely to have 
some effect on any elector who is capable of feeling 
ashamed at the sight of humiliation in high places. 


THE MINERS’ CONGRESS. 


HE choice of Westminster as the place of meeting 

of the Miners’ Congress has had a most whole- 
some effect on the tone of the delegates’ eloquence. 
Our solid native or postprandial style of oratory has 
been conspicuous beyond precedent, while the foreign 
friend of the people has been almost painfully depressed. 
He has been chilled by requests to look at facts, and 
horrified by hearing English “serfs of capital” say, 
with no apparent sense of shame, that in the conduct 
of business the employer must sometimes be considered. 
M. Deryet, Belgian delegate, was actually pro- 
voked into saying that some of the English miners 
were using the arguments of the wicked capitalist. 
What they had done was to object to M.*DEFNET’s 
motion for a universal compulsory eight-hours day, 
on the ground that it would not be to the interest 
of many of the working class themselves. To foreign 
agitators of the stamp of M. Deryet, and to some 
of their English imitators, an argument is not to be 
considered as good or bad, but as capitalist or not 
capitalist. We suspect that, if the interpreter made 
them understand what had been said, some of the 
foreign delegates must have been rather horrified by 
Mr. Burt, who, when he was expressing the regret of the 
meeting for the absence of Mr. PickarpD, actually laid 
it down that worry and responsibility will wear a man 
down quicker than manual work. To allow that any 
kind of burden except the workman’s own is entitled to 
sympathy is a species of treason to the genuine foreign 
friend of the people. 

It is well, no doubt, to school our vanity by remem- 
bering that Trade-Union Congresses have been windy 
enough in this country. There may be reasons other 
than the native superiority in common sense for the 
moderation of this Miners’ Congress when it is com- 
pared with previous meetings on the Continent. 
Recent events in Durham may perhaps have had their 
influence in stimulating the English delegates to look 
at facts. Either for this or for other reasons, there 
has certainly been an unwonted absence of hazy 
talk and sweeping resolutions. The Congress has been 
chiefly busy with resolutions in favour of the compulsory 
eight-hours day, and the election of mine inspectors 
by the miners themselves. This last is a comparatively 
unimportant matter; but the discussion had some in- 
terest as an illustration of the candid belief of many 
workmen that their interests and needs are alone to be 
considered. The resolution moved, and finally carried, 
was to the effect that the inspectors should be elected 
by the workmen, but paid by the State. It met with 
some opposition among the English delegates, on the 
grounds that inspectors should be impartial, which 
they would not be if they were dependent on one party 
only, and that the system of election would cause the 
most popular, and not the most competent, to be 
chosen, These practical considerations did not, how- 
ever, convince even a majority of the English delegates. 
Not a single foreigner would have a word to say for 
them. The resolution was carried, though not till the 
closure had been applied, in spite of the loud outery of 
the French delegates, who were burning to explain their 
own system of inspection at length. Whether they would 
have explained that the election of State-paid inspec- 
tors by the workmen which obtains with them serves 
to provide places for agitators we do nat know, and we 
doubt it greatly. That this is the effect of the prac- 
tice in France, and would be here, is a matter of fact. 

The resolution in favour of the compulsory eight- 
hours day has not been so easily settled. The discus- 
sion upon it has, indeed, served to bring out the 
differences of opinion which exist among the workmen 
on this question, and the utter confusion of mind in 
which many of them are as to the meaning of the 
words. The foreign delegates are for eight hours all 
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round, and defend their doctrine by such argument 
as that used by Cincer, of Bohemia, who remarked 
delightfully that equality raises mankind, and yet we 
do not think that CrvGER can be a Bohemian form of 
any Irish name. The English delegates, in their stupid 
way, continued to repeat that the nature of things has 
established an unavoidable inequality between the man 
who works in the open air and the man who works at 
the bottom of a mine, and that to give them the same 
number of hours’ work would not make them equal. 
Then it has been by no means made clear what the 
delegates understand by eight hours’ work. There was 
a Mr. MorGan, of Wales, who wanted it to be made 
clear that the eight hours were to be work, and not to 
be merely counted from a man’s going in to the mine 
till his coming out. If this is the meaning of 
eight hours, then Mr. Morean pointed out that 
many miners in South Wales would get five hours’ 
work, which implies five hours’ pay. The finger of 
scorn was pointed at Mr. Moraan, and he was left in a 
minority of one; but we have not heard that he was 
confuted. Other delegates argued that a hard-and-fast 
eight-hours day would be against the interests of the 
workmen in the less-favoured mining districts. They 
were rebuked by M. Dernet for using the capitalists’ 
argument, but neither have we seen that they were 
confuted. 


THE RECURRENT ROSEBERY. 


HE barrister who had no case, and was therefore 
instructed to abuse the plaintiff's attorney, ought, 
perhaps, to be allowed to rest in a paradise provided 
for worn-out jokes, together with the bird which, &c., 
and the British fleet which, and so forth. Yet there 
are occasions on which the barrister is useful, and 
Lord RosEsery’s speech at Sutton supplies one of 
them. If ever any advocate endeavoured to supply 
the want of a case by the continuous abuse of an 
opponent, Lord did. Mr. GLAaDSTONE—a 
name which ought to have weight with Lord RosEsEry 
—has rather solemnly insisted on the gravity of the 
issues to be tried at the coming General Election, and 
on this point most of us find it easy to agree with the 
Separatist leader. But, if a man were to judge by 
Lord RosEsery, he would assuredly conclude that there 
is nothing half so pressing to be done as the destruc- 
tion of the personal influence of Mr. JoserpH CHAMBER- 
LaIN. The name occurs about once in every three 
lines ; and to judge from the tone of the speech one 
would believe that Lord RosEsery sees all things in 
the member for Birmingham. But for the reason there 
is to think that this style of political oratory is parti- 
cularly convenient to the Gladstonian, it might be con- 
sidered flattering to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN to be singled out 
as the one object of attack by the one Gladstonian peer 
whose voice does not instantly empty the room. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is probably not misled into any 
mistake on the question whether he has to thank his 
importance for Lord RosEsery’s attack, or has only to 
attribute it to the fact that a recent speech of his own 
has given the Gladstonian orator an excellent pretext 
for shirking the task of dealing with matters incon- 
venient and even dangerous to his side. It is so much 
easier to intone the sacred song of the Gladstonian 
than to explain the policy of the party which persists 
in calling itself Liberal. One way of enforcing on all 
hearers the virtue of going in solid for the Grand Old 
Man is to roundly abuse all who have found it impos- 
sible to persist in “going in” wherever their revered 
leader was disposed to lead. Now none of these recal- 
citrant followers is more obnoxious to Gladstonian 
attack than Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ; for this among other 
reasons, that he is in the habit of falling upon his 


former leader in a fashion which we can well be- 
lieve to be severely exasperating. With the double 
temptation before him to escape a difficulty and maul 
an enemy at one and the same time, it was natural 
that Lord Rosgesery should devote his address to 
abusing Mr. CHaMBERLAIN. Read for the first time, 
his speech would probably be found spirited. The 
journalist who has read it many hundreds of times 
experiences a certain weariness. We are acquainted so 
well with the wickedness of voting with Tories, even 
when Tories are doing what you wish, we have been so 
often told that Mr. GLapsTonE is the Ark of Covenant, 
and that where he is there are true Liberal principles also, 
that these interesting remarks begin to bore. Of more 
novel matter there was very little in Lord RoSEBERY’s 
speech, which would have been dull all through if he 
had not enlivened it by the meek irrelevane of his 
excuse for his long silence after 1886. He was busy, 
it seems, on the London County Council—which, at 
the beginning of that period, was not in existence. It 
is amusing, also, to hear Lord Rosesery rebuke Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN for now insisting on redistribution as a 
necessary part of any Reform Bill; and that on the 
ground that he once expressed his readiness to accept 
one man one vote without proportional representation. 
But, because a man was once prepared to accept half, 
is that any reason why he should not take the whole 
when he can, and is it really prudent in a Gladstonian 
to begin going back on old speeches ? 

The prominence of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in Lord Rosk- 
BERY’S speech was the more piquant because while it 
was in the course of delivery Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was 
making a speech in which there was no mention 
whatever of Lord Rosepery. There was no need 
for him certainly. At Smethwick there was a policy to 
defend and another to define, which was not the case at 
Sutton. Much of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s speech will be 
useful to Lord RosEsery when next he has to hide the 
fact that he has no policy to defend by endless varia- 
tions on the useful theme—Oh, you wicked man, you 
vote with Tories! There is one part of it which we 
do not expect to see touched by Lord ROSEBERY or 
any other Gladstonian speaker. It is that in which 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN states the dilemma before Mr. GLaD- 
stone. Either he must begin by satisfying the Irish 
or by carrying out the Newcastle programme. In the 
first case all his vote-catching promises are manifestly 
false ; in the second, he will certainly incur the loss of 
eighty-five Irish votes. In either case his return to 
office means confusion. This is the consideration which 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN drove in, and which Lord ROSEBERY 
will carefully avoid, no doubt. 


CO-OPERATION. 


a Co-operative Congress, which has been held this 

week at Rochdale, is a meeting of no little significance 
in the life of the nation. It was at Rochdale that, in 1844, 
the famous twenty-eight weavers opened their tiny shop in 
Toad Lane, the pioneer of our working-class Co-operative 
Stores, now 1,459 in number. The intrepid manner in 
which the early co-operators, saving up little by little out 
of their scanty wages the necessary capital, learning step 
by step the great lesson of organization, and cheerfully 
facing at once the ridicule of their own class and the hostility 
of the small shopkeepers, overcame the innumerable diffi- 
culties of their position is memorable in the annals of British 
industry. At the present day our working-men co-operators 
number considerably over a million souls, and with their 
families constitute a notable proportion of our entire in- 
dustrial population. The total number of our co-operative 
associations, “ distributive ” and “ productive,” is 1,624, with 
an aggregate capital of no less than 16,312,055/., a turn- 
over in 1891 of |! 50,000,000/., and a net profit of close 
upon 5,000,000l. ese magnificent figures, while they 
demonstrate the substantial measure of material success 
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achieved by our co-operators, possess at the same time no 
small d of importance from the moral side. The 
success of industrial co-operation is the triumph of thrift, 
of honesty, of perseverance, and of common sense. Before 
co-operation was introduced cash payments were rare 
among working-men; always in debt to the shopkeepers, 
they had to submit to being charged at rates proportionate 
to the heavy risks run by the dealers, and dared not 
ble, however inferior the quality of the goods supplied. 
fn the Co-operative Stores prompt payment is universal, 
high quality is the rule, and the difference between “shop 
ices” and the actual cost of the articles purchased is 
ded to the customer at the end of the quarter as “ divi- 
dend,” or invested for him in the funds of the society. 
The co-operative working man, as the saying goes, eats and 
clothes himself into a modest fortune. 


Com with the splendid visions of the enthusiasts by 
whom the co-operative movement was initiated, the triumphs 
of co-operation may appear sordid indeed. For, in the eyes 
of these dreamers, co-operation was, to use the words still to 
be found in the official programme of the movement, “a 
new manifestation of the counsels of God for the redemption 
of man out of the slavery of the flesh to the freedom of the 
_ -’ To put the matter in a more concrete form, 

e original aim of industrial co-operation was to thrust 
aside the useless middle classes, and, above all things, to 
get rid of the superfluous employer. In the future, so the 
co-operators believed, working-men would be their own 
masters. As a matter of fact, the working classes are as 
far as ever from the goal of self-employment. The men 
who work in the co-operative factories are by no means 
their own masters. Unable, as may easily be imagined, to 
provide out of their own resources more than a small frac- 
tion of the capital required, these operatives are obliged to 
allow non-working shareholders to supply the balance. 
The result is that the co-operative workmen remain, every 
bit as much as their fellow-working-men outside the move- 
ment, “the bondslaves of Capital.” They are, that is to 
say, the servants of the working-class capitalists, who hold 
the bulk of the shares, and who, for the most part, decline 
to give to the actual workers any part of the profits or any 
share in the management of the concern. So far as co- 
operation aims at the regeneration of society by means of 
the abolition of the wage system, co-operation is an utter 
failure. The will-o’-the-wisp of “self-employment” has led 
our working-men a sorry dance, in the course of which 
thousands of pounds, saved up by prodigies of self-denial, 
have been lost for ever. But, so far as the co-operators 
have kept to the firm ground of common sense, their suc- 
cess has been, on the whole, certain and complete. “ Self- 
employment” has been found an idle dream; but self-help 
has secured a most substantial triumph. 


The reflection arises, may we reasonably expect the 
progress of co-operative prosperity to be as steady and as 
rapid in the future as has been the case in past years! 
May we hope that in the course of time the multiplication 
of working-class capitalists under the co-operative system 
will do away with that greatest of all social dangers—the 
existence of a naked proletariat? It would not be well to 
expect too much in this direction. For new elements have 
entered into the social problem by reason of the political 
power which the working classes now possess, and their 
awakened consciousness of their immense importance as a 
political factor. Thrift is potent to improve the position of 
the working-man. But thrift is nearly always difficult and 
always painful. To pop a vote into a ballot-box involves 
no display of any tiresome virtue. Thirty shillings a week 
may be made to go as far as thirty-four if an artisan 
abandons “tick” and joins a well-managed co-operative society. 
But how much more delightful to vote yourself an increase 
from thirty to thirty-four (why not forty-four?) shillings a 
week out of some one else’s pocket! For cash payment is 
a nuisance, and even the consideration of the quarterly 
balance-sheet gives much more trouble than the perusal of 
“ Progressive” promises or than the howling down of a 
“ Moderate” candidate. Self-help is all very well; but 
helping yourself is, obviously, better. What, indeed, is the 
good of a vote except to be used? And how can a “ poor 
working-man ” use his vote better than in voting himself 
high wages? To accept a mere bribe the free and inde- 
—— British workman would, of course, never stoop ; 

ut to offer his support to whichever candidate will pledge 
himself to the most stringent regulation (in favour of the 


voter and his class) of the relations between labour and 
capital is but to exercise in the most legitimate manner the 
proudest privilege of our glorious democracy. 


THE NEW HORSE-TAMER. 


fy Managers of the Crystal Palace Company should 
by this time know their business and the class of amuse- 
ment most likely to attract customers, also they should be 
well acquainted with the limits to be observed in dealing with 
live-stock so as to avoid the attentions of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty; but if Professor Norton Smith 
is really allowed to give his “ Marvellous Exhibition of 
handling and subduing wild and vicious horses” at all in 
the manner indicated by his even more marvellous illustra- 
tions, the officers of the Society ought to take an early 
opportunity of looking in to see fair play. Professor 
Smith—we beg pardon, Professor Norton B. Smith—for, of 
course, as a Yankee he comes provided with a liberal supply 
of names, announces himself as “ the greatest horse-tamer 
since the days of Rarey.” That ingenious person, if we 
rightly remember what happened long ago, induced a 
number of persons in Society (the word “ Juggins ” had not 
then been invented, but would have exactly described 
them) to part each with a considerable sum in order to 
be initiated in the so-called horse-taming mystery. When 
the “J.” had paid his fee, he was taken into a corner and 
told in a whisper, under pledge of inviolable secresy, to fasten 
a strap round the horse's leg, throw him down, sit on his 
head, and beat a drum. When the supply of paying 
neophytes was exhausted, Rarey, who was really a clever 
man with horses, and had excellent nerves, proceeded to 
sell cheap to the many what he had sold dear to the few, 
and gave some public demonstrations of his art; but we 
never heard that his system was of any use to stablemen, 
or that the earlier pupils ever swaggered about their ex- 
clusive information, or, indeed, were other than anxious to 
have the story of their expensive tuition forgotten. What 
Rarey did alone, it seems that his remote successor now 
does with the aid of several assistants, if we may judge by 
the woodcuts which adorn his advertising leaflet, and which 
one imagines at first sight to be sketches from memory of 
several unusually distressing nightmares, 

Figure 1, which apparently if unjustly depicts three 
dreadful ruffians severally employed in beating, gouging, 
and cutting off the tail of a prostrate horse, is said 
to represent the professorial “manner of breaking a 
“ halter-puller,” whatever that may mean, and, as Mr. 
Smith loudly professes humanity as well as horse-breaking, 
the final instructions run thus—“ with umbrellas and 
drums do everything to frighten the colt, being careful 
not to inflict pain.” Now everybody knows that a horse, in 
addition to being perhaps the most nervous animal in 
creation, is naturally a fool, and as such terribly prone to 
agonies of terror on the smallest provocation ; what he must 
suffer, therefore, when “ everything is done to frighten him,” 
even those who go to witness this edifying spectacle will 
hardly realize. And yet “care is taken not to inflict 
pain”! 

More difficult is it to reconcile Figure 6 even with the 
Professor's notions of kind treatment. It is called 
“Whirling a horse.” There is no explanation why a horse 
should ever be whirled; but the letterpress says, “It is 
the habit of most horse-trainers to tie a horse’s head to his 
tail, and then to let him go”—a statement which we 
earnestly trust is untrue, otherwise the sooner horse- 
trainers give up that bad habit the better. But here an 
evil-countenanced athlete is represented holding a horse by 
the nostrils and tail, and waltzing with him round the 
arena—a dance during which let us hope that the animal 
treads on his partner's toes. 

Figure 7, which is labelled “ Breaking a wild and vicious 
kicker with a single rope,” looks more like breaking a 
horse's jaw and foreleg by means of pulleys, but the artist 
ought to know best what he intended to draw. The only 
one of this remarkable series of illustrations which leaves 
no unpleasant impression or suspicion of cruelty is No. 4, 
wherein appears a charioteer holding a sort of crozier, and 
collecting Olympic dust in a match-cart, while an amiable- 
looking pony is trying to kick him on the shins. It will be 
seen that we have not been to this show, and we may as 
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well confess that we have no intention of going. The Pro- 
fessor’s performance is here judged solely from his written 
account of it, and the only part which would give us 
any satisfaction would be to see him carrying out his own 
method of throwing a horse—namely, by “ wrestling with 
him as two men would wrestle ”—though great would be our 
surprise and disappointment if the contest ended, as the 
horse-tamer anticipates, by the man “eventually laying the 
horse down naturally and with ease.” That the horse would 
naturally lay the man down is likely enough; the ease of 
the process is more doubtful. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


7 E Four and a Half per Cent. Rupee-paper—that is to 
say, the Indian loans raised in India, payable, principal 
and interest, in silver, and bearing interest at the rate of 
44 per cent.—falls due on the 15th of September next year, 
and can, therefore, be redeemed at par on that day, pro- 
vided three months’ notice is given beforehand. Every one 
assumed that the notice would be given, and that the Four 
and a Halfs would be paid off; consequently, although 
they bear 4 per cent. more interest than the Four per 
Cents, they have lately been about 2 per cent. lower in 
price. At the beginning of this week, however, the Secre- 
tary of State gave notice that holders of the Four and a 
Half per Cents would be given the option until the 15th of 
July next to exchange the Four and a Half per Cents 
into Four per Cents. Instantly the price of the Four 
and a Halfs rose to the same level as the Fours. The 
Stock Exchange recognized that a great favour was 
being shown to the holders of the Four and a Halfs, 
and that naturally the holders would take advantage of 
it. But, although an advantage is given, we think 
the Secretary of State has acted very wisely. In the 
long run, this kind of action will improve the credit of 
India; nor must we forget that, if the Government had 
decided to take advantage of the opportunity that would 
be afforded them next year, and redeem the Four and a Half 
r Cents, they could only do so by raising a loan of some 
ind. In all probability the whole of the Four and a Halfs 
will be converted during the next month without any 
trouble and without any cost to the treasury of India, and 
the creditors of India will feel that they have been treated 
well, and will be more ready to subscribe to Indian loans 
in the future. The total Rupee debt of India amounts, 
in round figures, at the present time, to 96} millions 
sterling—taking the rupee at the old conventional value 
of two shillings—of course our readers will bear in 
mind that it is worth very much less; more than a third 
less. Of this total a little over 12 millions sterling are 
in Four and a Half per Cents; that is to say, that 
about one-eighth of the whole of the silver debt falls due 
in September of next year, and is now being dealt with. 
It is a considerable sum, and it was wise to treat it as has 
been done. The credit of India is exceedingly good ; but 
every sound consideration recommends that it should be 
husbanded and improved on every possible occasion. India 
has borrowed at home in silver and in London in gold, and 
many may, perhaps, think that it would be better to have 
raised a i ies for the purpose of redeeming the Four 
and a Half per Cent. Rupee-paper. We do not share in 
that opinion, especially just now. It is better, we think, to 
retain the Rupee loans that exist, seizing every favourable 
opportunity to lower the interest ; and this is what has been 
done. The Four per Cents at the end of last week were quoted 
in Calcutta at about 109—that is to say, they stood at a 
premium of 9 per cent.—showing how high the credit of the 
country stands at home, and what a strong demand there is 
for rupee-paper. Here in London the Four per Cents are 
under 70; but it is to be recollected that silver in Europe 
is now depreciated more than one-third, and if we make 
allowance for that, it will be seen that the English price 
is about the equivalent of the Calcutta price. The real 
measure of the credit of India in London is afforded not by 
the rupee-paper, but by the sterling loans, and at the same 
date—that is, the end of last week—Indian Three per Cent. 
Sterling stock stood at about 98. In London, that is tosay, 
an Indian Three per Cent. stock, payable, principal and 
interest, in gold, was within about 2 of par, and in Calcutta 
a Four per Cent. stock, payable, principal and interest, in 
silver—that is, in the standard money of the country—stood « 


at a premium of about 9 per cent.; in other words, the 
Indian stock in London yields about 3/. 18. per cent. to 
the investor, while the Indian stock in Calcutta yields 
about 3/7. 138. per cent. But, although London seems to 
value the credit of India more highly according to these 
figures than Calcutta itself, we have to recollect, in the 
first place, that the return upon all moneys employed in 
India is much higher than it is here at home; secondly, 
that the accumulated wealth of India is very much smaller 
than that of England ; and, thirdly, that the difficulty of 
finding safe securities is much greater in London than in 
Calcutta. When we take all these facts into consideration, 
it will be seen, we venture to think, that the credit of 
India is valued quite as highly in Calcutta as in London. 

There has been some rise in the rates of interest and 
discount owing to the stoppage of the New Oriental Bank, 
but the event, regrettable though it be in many ways, is not 
likely to have a seriously damaging effect upon the money 
market. The Bank was known to have been in serious 
difficulties for fully twelve months, consequently bill-brokers 
and discount-houses have been unwilling to take its accept- 
ances, and it is understood that the amount in circulation 
is now greatly reduced. As there is no callable capital, 
the shareholders cannot suffer more than the loss of the 
capital paid up. And the depositors, though they may have 
to wait for a considerable time before they recover their 
deposits, and may even suffer some loss, are yet private 
persons, and their losses therefore will not affect business. 
It is too soon yet to speak with any confidence as to 
the result of the liquidation, but beyond the influence 
the stoppage may have in increasing distrust, it is not likely 
to injure trade in any direction. 

The price of silver rose on Wednesday to 41d. per oz., 
owing partly to a demand by the Eastern banks, which are 
anxious to strengthen themselves in the East, in conse- 
quence of the suspension of the New Oriental Bank, but 
more largely still to a strong demand in the United States, 
where speculation has been strengthened by the belief that 
the Republican party will adopt a policy more favourable 
to silver, in view of the elections. The rise, however, is 
hardly likely to be sustained, though it may continue, and 
even go further, for some little time. 

On Tuesday afternoon rumours began to circulate that 
the difficulties of the New Oriental Bank were becoming 
insuperable, and that it would have to apply for assistance 
to the Bank of England. On Wednesday morning it 
became generally known that an application was made 
to the Bank of England, and in consequence all departments 
of the Stock Exchange gave way, and a gloomy feeling 
prevailed. The depression was increased by the decision of 
the Portuguese Government not to ratify the arrangement 
which has been made by its agent with the representatives 
of the bondholders. The Portuguese Government pro- 
fesses the intention to pay 1 per cent. interest on the 
Coupons which fell due in April, and which will fall due in 
July. What further it intends to do is not yet known; 
but apparently its embarrassments are even greater than 
was supposed, and the probability of any settlement is now 
very small. The Portuguese imbroglio caused a general 
fall upon the Paris Bourse, and consequently foreign 
securities have mostly declined during the week. Here 
in London, however, the principal influence at work 
has been the suspension of the New Oriental Bank. 
It will be recollected that the bank was established 
in July 1884 to resuscitate the business of the old 
Oriental Banking Corporation. It started under great 
difficulties, the task it undertook under the most favour- 
able circumstances being by no means easy. Unfor- 
tunately the policy pursued has not been a wise one. 
The directors were too eager to attract deposits. They 
offered as much as 5 per cent. for money lodged with them 
definitely for three years; and it is evident that the desire 
to make a profit on money borrowed at so high a rate 
was only too well calculated to induce the directors to 
engage in risky business. Unfortunately for them the 
Baring crisis, the break-down of speculation in the Straits 
Settlements, the banking crisis in Australia, the famine and 
political disturbances in China, the hurricane in Mauritius, 
and, above all, the fluctuations in silver, have inflicted such 
heavy losses that, late on Wednesday afternoon, the 
directors were compelled to suspend payment. The capital 
consists of half-a-million sterling in fully-paid shares of 
ol. each, gold, and a little over 107,000/. in fully-paid 
silver shares. There are, besides, 275,000/. debentures. The 
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latest balance-sheet is for the 31st March, 1891, and is 
therefore over fourteen months old. At that time there 
were drafts, acceptances, &c., outstanding exceeding 
3 millions sterling, and deposits and current accounts 

ing 64 millions sterling. It is said that the depositors 
have been calling in their money for the past year, and that 
the deposits in consequence are now go reduced, while 
it is known that the unwillingness of bill-brokers and dis- 
count-houses to take the acceptances of the bank have com- 
pelled it to reduce very greatly the acceptances in circula- 
tion, and it is understood that the liabilities have now been 
reduced to about 7} millions sterling, while the assets are 
valued at about 8? millions sterling; but what they really 
are worth when they come to be realized is a question 
which it is impossible to discuss usefully at present. 


Considering all the circumstances, there have been very 
slight changes during the week. Consols closed on Thurs- 
day afternoon at 96}, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 3. Indian Three per Cent. Sterling closed at 
97}, fall of }; New Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at 
95, also a of 4+; and Queensland Three and a Halfs 
closed at 92, a fall of }. On the other hand, Home Railway 
stocks generally advanced. Great Western closed on 
Thursday at 1654, a rise compared with as 
Thursday of }; London and North-Western cl at 1754, 
a rise of 4; and Midland closed at 159}, also a rise 
of }. In the American market the recovery of Wednesday 
almost made up for the fall earlier in the week. Erie 
shares, to begin with the speculative which are quite 
unsuited for investors, closed on Thursday afternoon 
at 263, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 4; Union Pacific shares closed at 40, also a fall 
of +; but Milwaukee shares closed at 794, a rise of 13; 
and Illinois Central closed at 1054, a riseof1. Lake Shore 
shares, on the other hand, closed at 1354, a fall of 1 ; and 
New York Central closed at 115}, a fall of ?. In Argen- 
tine and South American stocks generally the changes 
have been so slight as not to be worth recording. 
In the foreign market Egyptian Unified closed at 96}, a 
rise compared with the preceding Thursday of §; French 
Rentes closed at 973, a rise of 4; but German Three per 
Cent. fully-paid Scrip closed at 86, a fall of 3. The Greek 
Bonds of 1884 closed at 78, a fall of 14; Portuguese closed 
at 254, a fall of 2?; and Spanish closed at 654, a fall of 1. 
Eastern Bank shares have not given way as much as might 
have been expected. Those of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, and China closed on Thursday afternoon at 20, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 2 ;. the shares 
of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India closed at 11, a 
fall of 24; and the shares of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
closed at 36, a fall of 4. 


MAUREL ON SINGING. 


MAUREL will shortly publish a book on Singing, 
e asa preliminary to the complete treatise on which 
he has been engaged for several years. The appearance of 
a new method or a new theory of singing is not, as a rule, 
a matter in which any one can pretend to take much in- 
terest. We have already an embarrassing profusion of 
both—good, bad, and indifferent. But when the writer is 
a man so exceptionally qualified by experience, intelligence, 
and research as M. Maurel, the case is different. What he 
has to say will at least be listened to with interest. Last 
week an artistic and critical audience gathered together in 
Milan, the traditional home of the art of song, for the pyr- 
of hearing him deliver an outline of his theories. The 
urse was received with profound attention, and aroused 
in all those capable of judging a strong desire to hear more, 
so closely reasoned, so novel and striking was the main 
thesis. e reproduce the gist of it in our own language. 
The art of singing, says M. Maurel, is passing through a 
crisis, due to the changed conditions of modern life. For- 
merly the profession offered comparatively few attractions 
and many counterbalancing disadvantages, so that only those 
pane hse | the career who, by virtue of exceptional endow- 
ment, felt a real vocation for it. They prepared themselves 
by a long and rigorous course of study under masters who 
devoted to the subject an observation so minute, an atten- 
tion so conscientious, that they knew exactly how to pro- 


duce the finest and most artistic results. In our day that 
is changed ; everything is Americanized, and “ business” 
is king. Singing is looked on less as an art than as an 
easy way of ing money, all sorts of people push into 
the profession, and students hurry through a superficial 
course, in order to present themselves before the public in 
the shortest ible time, however unprepared they may 
be. Hence the decadence of the art. e only possibility 
of raising it lies in a complete reform of the system of 
teaching. Now, there are but two ways of teaching—the 
empirical and the scientific. The former was that of the 
old singing-masters. They knew nothing of physiology or 
the vocal organs; they taught by experience alone, and, 
through the expenditure of infinite pains and much 
time, they produced a race of great singers. To go 
back to their way is impossible in the present day; 
and, moreover, the empirical method is at best imper- 
fect. The only alternative is to adopt the scientific, 
unless we are to fall into the doubt, uncertainty, and 
obscurity which alone lie between the two. Here the ob- 
jection occurs that science and art travel in opposite direc- 
tions, and, therefore, have nothing to do with each other, 
The first of these statements is true, but the second by no 
means follows. Art starts from an idea, and science from 
facts ; and so far their ways are diverse, But, on the other 
hand, art, though starting from an idea, ends by arriving at 
accomplished facts; while science, starting from facts ob- 
served, ends by arriving at an idea, The two, therefore, 
cross, and at some point in their course meet on the same 
plane. It may very well be, then, that a real relation 
exists between them. Perhaps it is not always easy to find 
nor always fruitful; but in the case of singing the reality 
and importance of the relation are easily demonstrated. Of 
course, these considerations only refer to the technical side 
of the art—that is to say, to the production of musical 
sound ; the intellectual and emotional elements are outside 
the domain of science, and have nothing to do with the 
present argument, 

We come, then, to the question of what science has to 
say about the production of vocal sound. The subject 
belongs entirely to our own epoch. It is not many years 
since the laryngoscope was invented, and vocal physiology 
established on a firm basis. The problem is excessively 
complex, and many points of great importance have hitherto 
defied explanation. No account of them is to be found in 
any of the numerous books dealing with the subject, whether 
written by laryngologists or teachers of singing. M. Maurel 
has devoted incessant attention to it for more than twenty 
years, and has experimented so unsparingly upon himself as 
to have several times lost his voice. Little by little the 
light broke in upon him, and he now believes that be holds 
the key to the whole problem. The essence of his discovery 
is embodied in the following dictum :—‘ The art of singing 
lies in the relation between the three qualities (or properties) 
of vocal sound ; namely, (1) pitch ; (2) intensity (or force) ; 
and (3) timbre.” Some explanation is needed to develop the 
significance of this proposition. (1) The pitch of the voice 
depends on the tension and approximation of the vocal cords. 
As the voice takes a higher or a lower note, the cords 
are stretched or relaxed by the muscles that act upon them, 
and at the same time they are brought closer together or 
the reverse. (2) The intensity depends on the pressure of 
air from the lungs, and also on the passage traversed by the 
sound between the point of generation—the cords—and the 
point of issue—the lips. The last observation is new and 
important. The sound-vibrations do not pass directly from 
the cords to the mouth, but are reflected at different points 
en route, as a diagram plainly proves. The passage is not 
straight, but curved and bent; and it is modified by the 
position of the organs. (3) The timbre depends on the 
form of the various cavities, through which the vibrations 
pass, and therefore on the position of the organs by which 
that form is modified. The word timbre, it is to be 
observed, is here used in a very wide significance. It 
includes all the qualities of sound other than pitch and 
intensity. For the present purpose we need only refer 
to the primary vowei sounds as examples of difference 
in timbre. Now the main point is this. In a given voice 
every pitch has a particular degree of intensity and a parti- 
cular timbre physiologically appropriate to it. When the 
three are all present together you get the best possible 
sound—the sound most natural to that organ. The 
moment one of the three elements is changed the aatural 
harmony is more or less disturbed, and a less good result 
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obtained. Pushing the change further, you arrive at last at 
a thoroughly bad sound—unmusical and disagreeable. Let 
us illustrate this by considering the pitch and the timbre 
together. You have a certain note and a corresponding 
vowel sound, the appropriateness of which is determined by 
the position necessarily assumed by the organs in pro- 
ducing that note. If now you change the note for a 
higher or a lower one, you necessarily alter in some 
degree the position of the organs, and consequently the 
shape of the cavities, thereby rendering the required vowel 
sound less easy to produce. As you get further and 
further away from the original note, the difficulty of main- 
taining the original vowel increases until it becomes impos- 
sible. The same thing happens when you keep to one note 
and alter the vowel. By further introducing the element 
of intensity you increase the complexity of the problem, 
for each degree of intensity also demands a certain position 
of the organs. And when all the nwances of expression are 
added, the difficulties to be surmounted obviously become 
excessive. There are, in fact, imperative physical causes 
which put an absolute limit to the combinations of pitch, 
intensity, and timbre, of which any given voice is capable. 
What successful singers do is to effect a compromise, which 
gives the best result obtainable under the circumstances. 
By degrees they get to know just what their voices are 
capable of; but the knowledge costs them twelve or fifteen 
years of vain struggling after the impossible. 

The practical importance of all this to teachers and 
students is obvious. The teacher, knowing the physical 
conditions, can lay his finger on the combinations which 
best suit each individual voice, and consciously guide the 
pupil to the compromise imposed by the natural formation 
of his organs, instead of destroying the voice and the organs, 
as he frequently does now, by forcing them to impossible 
tasks 


Such is M. Maurel’s theory in outline, so far as we have 
had an opportunity of judging it. Criticism will be best 
deferred until fuller details are put before the public in the 
forthcoming book. But we may remark that, whatever 
objections may be raised to some of his arguments, there 
can be no doubt whatever about the complete novelty and 
extreme intérest of his main thesis. It satisfactorily and 
scientifically explains difficulties which every singer knows 
to his cost, but which have never been explained before. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE architectural room at the Royal Academy this 
year presents a singular appearance. It looks at first 
sight as if the drawings had been hung topsy-turvey. This 
curious effect is produced by very simple means. The 
Hanging Committee has placed all the larger and more 
staring designs, and those especially which ought not to 
have been hung at all, on the line; and everything which 
shows delicacy or minuteness, or which chances to be of 
unusually small dimensions, under the ceiling or on the 
floor. For the first time in a long experience we have 
heard grumblings in architectural circles at good work re- 
jected ; and the walls speak for themselves as to the fact 
that a great deal of work not good has been admitted. We 
miss, also, more than bare signs of life on the part of 
Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Caroe, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
and others who used to be regular contributors. From the 
great firm of Deane there is nothing, and nothing from Mr. 
Stevenson. Mr. Shaw’s name is to a decorative design for 
an altar-piece executed by somebody else, and, in any case, 
of no importance ; Mr. Caroe’s to some doors of bronze ; and 
Mr. Blomfield’s to an altar-cross; but the central spaces are 
taken up with the Sheffield municipal buildings, with a 
drawing of part of the great tower which promises to become 
such an eyesore at South Kensington, with another attempt 
on Mr. Pearson’s part to extort unwilling admiration for 
his unfortunate Truro design, with Mr. Waterhouse’s repe- 
tition of his St. Paul’s School style, and with a rejected 
design for erecting a mock “ Certosa” at Glasgow. 

We may first choose out the drawings that can be un- 
reservedly praised or criticized on intelligible grounds, 
merely premising that they are nearly all skied or floored, 
and are very few in number. 

Two views of a house at Northwood (1656, 1661) are not 

. unpleasing, though not very striking or original. Mr. 
Davison’s “ Design for New Municipal Buildings, Oxford ” 


(1666), is essentially commonplace and inoffensive. A few 
years ago it might have been thought something novel, but 
now similar work, founded mainly on Jacobean models, is to 
be seen in all directions. Mr. Belcher’s careful “ Detail 
Elevation ” (1675) shows what the authorities might have 
had for the new South Kensington Museum. Another 
view is No. 1809. The architect also shows an elevation of 
a building for the “ Institute of Chartered Accountants ” 
(1727). All are in a good Palladian style—dignified, hand- 
some, and intelligible. By way of contrast, we have Mr. 
Webb's unintelligible, heterogeneous mixture, which is 
labelled “ Accepted Design” (1716). The fine and clever 
design by which Mr. Brydon works in Baldwin's “ Muni- 
cipal Buildings” (1734), at Bath, is skied, but appears to 
be a good, clear drawing. Mr. Sidney Smith shows us 
what he can do in a classical style in his “'Tate Library ” 
(1760), which for so small a building is remarkably dig- 
nified. His “ Proposed British Gallery” (1824) comes as 
a disappointment after this, being, with or without the 
caryatides, pretentious and fussy. The mantle of Mr. 
Sedding seems to have been caught by Mr. Wilson, who, 
in No. 1772, shows a “ Pastoral Staff,” completed from 
Sedding’s design, and in No, 1788 a church tower very like 
his work. Messrs. Williams, West, & Slade contribute a 
good Palladian “ Houses of Parliament, Bucharest” (1823), 
which, if ever carried out, will prove an ornament to that 
city. Mr. May is always picturesque, and his additions to 
an old house at Kirklevington, in Yorkshire (1848), are 
very pleasing and appropriate. 

We have still to notice the drawings which occupy the 
centre of the wall space, and which are therefore the most 
conspicuous. First comes Sir A. Blomfield’s poverty- 
stricken “College of Music” (1636), which is, we believe, 
to be added to the ranks of South Kensington architectural 
ornaments, the Natural History Museum, the Albert Hall, 
the City and Guilds Institute, and the Imperial Institute, 
and will be well worthy of its companions. Another 
Gothic design is Mr. Bodley’s “Sketch for the Unfinished 
Side of the New Quadrangle at King’s College, Cambridge” 
(1647), a very tame affair for this architect, but inoffensive. 
Who was Mary Tudor? She appears to have been buried 
in the church of St. Mary at Bury St. Edmund’s, and Mr, 
Street has designed a kind of black marble cradle (1681) to 
set over her grave. It is absolutely meaningless, unless it 
denotes the infancy of Mary, and rather grotesque. By a 
curious coincidence, there is already a memorial in the 
church to the Lady Mary, sister of Henry VIII., who was 
Queen of France and Duchess of Suffolk. Mr. Pearson 
sends the view of “ Truro Cathedral” (1687) with which we 
are all so familiar. The spires are very ungraceful and the 
monotony of the design, unrelieved by proportion or even 
ornament, is intolerable. Mr. Pearson also sends a drawing 
by Mr. Masey of the new “ North Transept, Westminster 
Abbey” (1736), which shows it as it can never be seen— 
with sunshine on it. One of the great faults of the desi 
is precisely this : that it is intended for the display of light 
and shade, which in a north transept in this country is 
absurd. Wren, in the dignified front destroyed by Mr. 
Pearson, avoidéd this mistake. We may sum up the various 
designs for municipal buildings and other institutions at 
Bury, Sheffield, Battersea, Baroda, and some other places 
by saying that they are in the new eclectic or anomalous 
style, beyond criticism, and only interesting as showing how 
little the efforts of the past fifty years have done for the 
dissemination of architectural taste. All, we need hardly 
say, are “on the line.” 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


pene: G aside clear legal titles, questions of right of 
way have been sentimentally complicated of late by 
the changes in the conditions of society. As there is often 
much to be said on both sides, unfortunately they often 
awaken bitter local animosities. Even the dispassionate 
onlooker, though he may belong to the landless classes, is 
distracted in his sympathies, and sadly at a loss how to 
give his vote. For there can be no doubt that field-paths, 
bridle-paths, and driving-roads frequently interfere very 
obnoxiously with the privacy of residences which are other- 
wise delightful. In the olden time, the peer or the squire 
had no sort of objection to his humble dependents and poor 
neighbours taking short cuts through his domain, He was 
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= 
sure that they would use the privilege discreetly and inoffen- 
sively ; even tavern-haunting scapegraces, with an eye to the 
hares, and boys who were apt to break bounds in bird-nesting, 
had a wholesome apprehension of the master’s frown, to say 
nothing of the Bench, the bailiff, and the stocks. The 
multiplicity of church paths was an immemorial institution ; 
the rector or vicar was supposed to have a personal interest 
in encouraging the filling of the pews; and, moreover, the 
lord of the manor was always willing to facilitate the passage 
of the farmers to fair or markets. So that, generally, an 
indisputable right has been established by assent and pre- 
scription ; although sometimes the public claims have been 

e more questionable by an occasional padlock put some- 
what capriciously on a gate. Then the landowner may 
plead, and possibly prove, that he and his predecessors had 
interrupted the prescription, so that going to law on the 
matter is a risky and serious undertaking. 

Unquestionably now there is a general tendency, where 
it is at all practicable, to dispute those vexatious rights of 
way. The case of the Avon at Charlecote, which we must 
not prejudge, as it is pretty sure soon to engage the attention 
of the law Courts, is a typical instance. Indeed, that is one 
of the examples in which our oscillating sympathies are kept 
trembling in suspension, much like Mahomet’s coftin. When 
Shakspeare snatched the deer—and if he ever stole it, he 
stole it, not from Charlecote, but from Justice Shallow’s 
other park at Fullbrook—the immortal plays were in the 
womb of futurity. Stratford was a big but sleepy village, no 
way distinguished from hundreds of others, barely deserving 
its title of town; and Warwick was a small though thriving 
borough, fostered under the protection of its baronial hold. 
Even when Sir Hugh Clopton threw his magnificent bridge 
across the river, within a couple of arrow-flights of the 
poet’s burial vault, he must surely have raised it as a 
monument to his own memory, or with a view to the 
future, and it must have been a world too wide for the 
existing traffic. Charlecote, which is almost exactly half-way 
between Warwick and Stratford, lies a mile or two aside 
from the chief highway. In the Elizabethan age it was 
almost as sequestered as Lord Northampton’s back-of-the- 
world seat of Compton-Wynyates, hidden in a lap of the 
neighbouring Edgehill ridge. Except for modifications in 
the mansion, or additions to it, there can have been very 
few alterations in the place. The path from the western 
side, leading towards the church, enters near the western 

es. There can never have been any real necessity for 
it, for it does not materially shorten the distance. It was 
simply a somewhat pleasanter way than the dusty road 
beyond the park pales, which was nevertheless sufficiently 
shady. We fancy that three hundred years ago no one 
was ever seen to tread that path, except some keeper in 


charge of the deer, a villager, or a stray farmer. 


Charlecote always strikes us as one of the most attractive 
of English parks of the third order, considering that it 


enjoys no great natural advantages. Or rather, we should 


say, that its beauties are soft, not stern; and the ground, 
although gently rolling and gracefully broken, is but a 
piece of tolerably level Warwickshire woodland. There are 
no trees so venerable as those at Welbeck or Thoresby ; 
the oaks are scarcely so luxuriantly umbrageous as those at 
the adjacent Stoneleigh ; but the elm, which is the tree of 
Warwickshire par excellence, is to be seen at Charlecote in 
perfection. Ifa poet had something less than the dramatic 
talent of a Shakspeare, it would be hard to conceive him 
not finding inspiration in these scenes, The elms with 
their rugged and roughly ribbed stems cast broad shadows 
across the smooth-nibbled turf, which catches each flicking 
reflection of the fleecy clouds. The rooks clamour in the 
foliage overhead ; the jackdaws seem to be perpetually 
playing hide-and-seek in the rifts and holes where they 
make their nests and nurse their families ; the rabbits, grey 
and white, are bobbing in and out of their burrows; and 
the dappled fallow deer, which are the seigniorial aristocrac 
of the domain, are either leisurely flicking at the flies wit 
tails and horns, or rumina¢ing in blissful repose, buried up 
to the lustrous eyes in the bracken. Beyond all is the 
moss-grown palisade of oak, built up of shapeless blocks of 
timber, rather than rails, patched and mended by peasant 
craftsmen in all directions, and yet looking as if it might 
have been put together by the Sir Thomas of Shakspearian 
celebrity, and built for eternity rather than time. 

It is a genuinely English scene, and seems as if it ought 
to be lonely, peaceful, and sequestered. The swans float in 
solemn state on the river that swirls gently along between 


its sedgy banks, at the back of the old Tudor manor-house, 
with its many moulded chimney-stacks and mullioned 
windows. The rabbits and the deer have become used to 
intrusion, and care as little for the presence of the pedes- 
trians going picnicking as the cattle in the midland 
meadows for the flying express. But the occupants of that 
ancient and romantic Warwickshire hall can scarcely be 
expected to regard recent changes so complacently. All day 
long, when they take their strolls abroad, they must listen 
to the rattle of the flies from Stratford or Warwick, passing 
along the road that skirts the park. The more energetic 
members of these Cockney or American pleasure parties, 
who have been making their pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Shakspeare, get out at the lodge to enjoy the Park—and 
small blame to them. Nor is it to be expected that they 
should keep strictly to the beaten track, and so they prac- 
tically confiscate the lord of the manor’s private domain, 
which, as we have said, although it is beautiful, is not very 
extensive. Hitherto the visitors seem to have been content 
with the run of the land, now they insist on having free 
passage by the water as well. And at Charlecote the Avon 
encircles the flower-terraces and literally goes gliding round 
beneath the windows of the public rooms. If the rights 
of the public are not absolutely beyond legal challenge, we 
cannot wonder that the inmates of Charlecote should be 
inclined to contest them. 

To be sure, should they resign themselves or be beaten 
at law, they may so far find consolation in the knowledge 
that some of their nearest neighbours are still worse off. 
The drives at Stoneleigh Abbey, which, we presume, are 
kept up by Lord Leigh, are daily in the season made 
regular thoroughfares for innumerable hack carriages from 
Leamington and Coventry. Guy’s Cliff, with the pictu- 
resque Church of Milverton on the opposite slopes, is 
being swallowed up in the suburban Leamington, which 
has been establishing connexions with the semi-detached 
villas of Warwick ; and Guy of Warwick’s caverned retreat 
is partially beleaguered each summer Sunday with mobs 
of boisterous holiday-makers, who settle down on_ his 
meadows like locusts. We know how the master of one 
magnificent place has suddenly become the most unpopular 
of men, and been involved besides in a labyrinth of costly 
lawsuits, because he struck against the incursions of the 
tenants of the clusters of suburban villas which had 
sprung up of late years around the precincts of his park. 
We know how the long-descended owner of a moated grange 
was constrained to sell and flit simply because it became 
one of the show-places of a popular health-resort, and there 
was but the width of the moat between his dining-room 
windows and the thoroughfare. And a man must have 
endured a very great deal before he tears himself away from 
a home to which he is devoted, and resigns himself to the 
rupture of old associations. We know not how we should 
act if we owned Charlecote ; but we know we should have 
no very amiable feeling towards the meddlers from a 
distance who volunteer to champion the local pretensions. 


A PUPPY SHOW. 


Shee foxhound cult—not to say it profanely, but with 

reverence for whatever a man sets his mind to do with 
his whole heart and soul, making not a religion of it, but 
an object for himself and fellow-men to idolize rather than 
to worship—has been the special study of the English 
country gentleman. 

It is given to us, or to some of us, to admire many of the 
animals that nature has put in our way, and she has 
certainly, with her fine taste, strewn things of beauty in 
pleasant places to tell us, or some of us, what the beautiful 
should be thought to be. But it is the ambition of art to 
improve upon her teaching, and to surpass nature in matters 
of taste. Take the theme of our praise, the foxhound, by 
no means a child of nature, what has she ever done to equal 
this work of art, gained by generations upon generations of 
careful, thoughtful, and tasteful breeding from the common 
dog of nature’s workshop 4 

There is no need to trace the history of the foxhound 
from the beginning, through his many and various changes, 
to tell of a Puppy Show; but the solemn conclave of 
Worldly Wisemen which goes by that name—a name not, 
indeed, correct, but a sort of technical term—has very 
much to do with the foxhound cult, as will presently be 
seen, ont. 
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The sire and dam of a foxhound are selected with the 
care and with the minute observation of special qualities 
which the English squire has so conspicuously displayed in the 
breeding of the wonderful animals that he, and he alone it 
would appear, has set before the admiring gaze of the 
world. When the foxhound is born he is called a whelp, 
and is entrusted to the care of his dam until he is about 
two months old. At this age he is promoted to the rank of 
puppy, is named with a name that should begin with the 
same letter with which the name of his sire or dam begins, 
to call to memory the parent for whose particular excellence 
he or she was selected, and he is sent out. It is well to 
explain kennel terms, for they may not be known to some, 
who nevertheless like to hear about a puppy show. When 
a foxhound puppy is sent out a kind friend of the hunt 
takes charge of him and walks him. He is sent out to 
walk. When a puppy is sent out to walk he does not 
go with a nursery-maid to the Park, but he goes from 
the kennels to a house in the country, where he is well 
fed, has plenty of fresh air, and is allowed full liberty to 
play any pranks he pleases. It is well that two puppies 
should be sent out together to play with one another, 
as they are not so apt, in that case, to pull everything 
to pieces that they can get hold of, including a few 
dthnns and other small deer, by way of amusement. 
Their gambols and their frolics are quite delightful, and if 
they pull up a rose or twoin your garden, or find their way to 
your dressing-room and tear your sponge to pieces, or when 
wet and weary lie on your sofa in the drawing-room, it is 
right to remember that they are foxhounds, to be future 
members of a famous pack, and are, by virtue of the cult, 
as sacred beasts as any Brahmin bull ever was. The fox- 
hound is usually whelped, to use the proper term, from 
February to May—that is, during the first four spring 
months. He is sent out when two months old, and he is 
sent in—returned to the kennels—about the February 
following, when he is eight to twelve months old. From 
some kennels sixty couples of puppies, or so, may be sent 
out each year to their walks. They are subject to diseases 
that are often fatal—the yellows, a sort of jaundice, and the 
distemper—and of the sixty couples no more than forty or 
fifty couples may be sent in. Then comes the puppy 
show. 

The usual season for puppy shows, which is a feast in 
every kennel, is the time between the end of the hunting 
season in the spring and the beginning of the cub-hunting 
season in the autumn, when the pack must be made up 
ready for the field. Drafts and entries must be made into 
and out of the pack for the coming season, on the joint 
judgment of the master and the huntsman ; drafts from the 
old pack replaced by entries of young hounds, according to 
the known faults of the one and tne expected merits of the 
other. Drafts and entries are kennel terms that hardly 
require explanation. 

The puppies when they are sent in are no longer puppies, 
and are, properly speaking, young hounds, with none of the 
puppy character about them. They are then submitted to 
the judgment of the wisest men to be found, who may be, 
for example, a well-known authority on hounds and hunt- 
ing, a very wily old huntsman, and a third, perhaps, a 
master of hounds from a distant pack, that there may 
always be two to one when doubts arise. The master 
and huntsman of the pack in question have not a word 
to say, and stand aloof, for the hounds are to be 
judged without prejudice. They can only be judged at a 
puppy show in the matter of their make and shape, 
which are of the greatest importance ; their noses, their 
tongues, the pace they can carry on in a chase, and their 
hunting quarrels in general come to be judged by the 
master and huntsman afterwards. Neither do the judges 
take notice of colour. If a master has a fancy for colour, 
as modern masters all have, many and many a good whelp 
is drafted for his colour, and this fancy costs the pack ex- 
cellent hounds. Uniformity of colour looks well; and when 
the chosen colour is the Belvoir tan—now the fashion— 
nothing can well be handsomer. As the master, huntsman, 
and servants know all the hounds, however uniform 
their colour, there may be an advantage in the field in 
general not knowing them, as they cannot then talk non- 
sense on the merits of particular hounds. Taking the pack 
as a thing of beauty, with some other advantages, perhaps 
the taste for colour, though it costs a good deal, may be 

ounced right. The judges have the young hounds 
brought before them—a couple or so at a time—the dogs 


(that term being only used to denote sex) first, and the 
bitches afterwards ; or they may prefer the bitches first, as. 
the dogs are larger, and may put the bitches in the shade. 
They take infinite trouble in judging the hounds as a 
whole, and in awarding six prizes--three to the 
dogs, first, second, and third, and three to the bitches. 
The prizes go to those who have walked the puppies, and 
though the amount is small—quite enough, however, to 
reward a careful servant—there is great rivalry and pride 
in winning a prize for such a favourite as the puppy has. 
been. Good feeding and good management have much to do- 
with the good growth of all young things, and the prizes 
are an inducement for rivalry in such matters. But when 
the huntsman sends the puppies out he can make a shrewd 
guess as to which will make the finest hounds when sent in,. 
and will be inclined to favour those who walk them the 
best, and have for that reason a double advantage. 

The points of a foxhound need not be given here; are 
they not written in every book that ever was published on 
hunting? And yet, with all the book-learning, good judges 
of hounds are rare. 

The puppy show, it will thus be seen, plays an impor- 
tant part in the great foxhound cult. Generations on 
generations of hounds have passed through the solemn 
ordeal of a trial of their merits in form and sym- 
metry by picked judges. And from generation to gene- 
ration the best have been bred from the best, reach- 
ing as near to perfection as possible in such a world 
as this. So important is form, which includes all the 
details known as the points in a hound, that no master 
would enter a shapeless hound or keep him in his pack, 
however good a hunter he may be. In fact, an ill- 
shaped hound cannot go the pace, or stay a distance, and 
cannot enter a pack of fame. It needs no effort of the 
imagination to see that in a hundred years, which may 
include twenty-five to thirty generations, about the time 
that the modern foxhound has been bred from ancestors of 
a more ancient type, careful and studied selection has given 
us a very beautiful animal indeed. The foxhound has been 
bred for his beauty in form and colour; also for his 
sagacity, his nose, his tongue, his strength, and his fleetness. 
And at a puppy show he is to be seen in the pride and 
perfection of young maturity, with all the bloom, bright- 
ness, and gaiety of youth; for he is, in truth, no longer 
a puppy, but a hound. He may not as yet have been 
rounded. His long, flowing, handsome ears, which so well 
set off his fine head and his dark soft-looking eyes, have not 
been cut shorter and round with an instrument made for 
the purpose, to save them from being torn in the chase by 
briars and thorns. Some packs of hounds are now spared 
this infliction. A ragged and torn ear in an old hound does 
not look well, but if in modern hunting the risk of such 
injuries are lessened, the hound will look all the better in 
his own natural ears. 

Puppy shows are held at the kennels, and besides the 
judges, the wise and learned are bid, who assemble, judge 
the judges and their judgments, and in select conclave take 
note of what puppies have answered to their breeding, and 
draw conclusions as to what sort of pack the next season 
will bring forth in the field. These, though they be of the 
select, are not consulted in the judging, nor in the entering 
and drafting to make the pack, which, after all, is the 
exclusive concern of the master and huntsman ; but as they 
say nothing they think the more, and it is a day of 
thorough enjoyment and satisfaction to such as they. 

Other puppy shows are more festive, and sometimes. 
they assume the proportions of a féte of a very gay nature. 
Imagine, for instance, a lawn-tennis ground near the man- 
sion of the master, and not far from the kennels, The whole 
hunt with their wives and daughters are bidden to the feast 
of reason and otherwise. The place is beautiful, the ground 
railed off, with a low platform in the middle for the judges, 
and for the hounds under judgment and measurement. The 
young hounds in all their glory are paraded by their intimate 
friends who had walked them. The young heir of the house, a 
four-year-old infant Hercules, is entrusted with a good- 
natured young hound, parading with the rest in great 
triumph. To the mind of a happy person endowed with 
the gifts of a devotee of the foxhound cult, nothing could 
be more enchanting or inspiring than this not imagi 
festival. Luncheon and champagne might be found hard 
by, somewhere in the mansion; but puppy shows being, as 
described, very solemn things in themselves, such vanities 
may be mentioned only to be despised, 
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~ Praise be to that beautiful creature the foxhound. He is 
caviare to the general. But to know him is to know the 
most charming of companions, loving, intellectual, gay, and 
comely. 


CONCERT RECORD. 


VV EPNESDAY, June 1st.—It is pleasant to be able to 
congratulate Mr. Cowen on the very high standard of 
excellence he succeeded in obtaining in the orchestral per- 
formances at the Sixth Philharmonic Concert. The toneof the 
band is always fine ; but on this occasion the Hebrides Overture 
and Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony were played with a 
delicacy and finish which are entitled to high praise. Ex- 
cept that the andante of the latter work was taken rather 
too slowly, there was nothing to criticize in either perform- 
ance. <A very fine rendering by Mr. Lamond of the solo 
in Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in G was another 
ture of interest. The young Scotch pianist played all 
the work well, and in the romantic andante showed that 
he has real poetic feeling. Herr Hugo Becker, an admir- 
able violoncellist, gave a brilliant performance of two move- 
ments of a Concerto by Raff, which was quite unworthy 
of such fine playing, and Miss Macintyre displayed her 
beautiful voice to advantage in scenas from Aida and 
Robert le Diable. 

Thursday, 2nd.—The programme of M. Emile Sauret’s 
Second Recital, though much too long, contained several 
interesting features. The concert-giver’s performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was an admirable piece of 
finished technique. He was also heard in a Sonata of 
Beethoven’s, in Spohr’s Gesangscene, and in three graceful 
[we of his own. In the Sonata he was joined by Mlle. 

otilde Kleeberg—one of the most charming pianists before 

the public—who was encored after playing solos by Schubert, 
Bizet, and Godard, when she gave a graceful “ Passepied ” 
by Léo Délibes. Two baritones—Mr. F. Lichtenstein, who 
has a curiously unmusical voice, and Herr Hugo Heinz, 
a typical German singer with a powerful organ—were 
heard in songs by Mozart and Wagner.—At Steinway 
Hall Mr. Lawrence Kellie gave his second Vocal Recital. 
- Saturday, 4th.—The programme of the second Richter 
Concert was absolutely devoid of novelty, consisting entirely 
of familiar extracts from Wagner's Nibelungen and Meister- 
singer, with the same composer's Faust and Rienzi Pre- 
ludes. That they were all played to perfection need hardly 
be stated, since the band was under Dr. Richter’s conduc- 
torship. Though every number in the programme had 
been often heard before, they seemed to receive fresh life 
from the spirit which the Viennese conductor infuses into 
his orchestra. The vocal numbers were sung by Mr. 
Andrew Black, who has hardly enough declamatory power 
to do Wagner's music full justice. 

Tuesday, 7th.—That once fashionable instrument, the 
harp, is so seldom heard out of orchestras now, that the 
recital given at St. James's Hall by Mme. Paulina da Veiga 
was almost a new experience to ccncert-goers. Mme. de 
Veiga is an admirable executant, and plays with brilliancy, 
delicacy, and finish. Her programme was entirely selected 
from the works of Felix Godefroid, a composer who, with 
Parish Alvars and Labarre, was known in London many 
——~ ago as one of the first harpists of the day. His music 

graceful, but rather old-fashioned, and so large a dose of 
it proved decidedly monotonous. Some relief was afforded 
by the singing of Sejiorita de Cardenas, a light soprano, 
who has been well taught.——In the evening Mr. Robert 
Kennedy, a clever lecturer and vocalist, gave his entertain- 
ment of Scotch songs and stories at Steinway Hall. Mr. 
Kennedy possesses a considerable amount of dry humour, 
and sings with a directness which went to the heart of his 
audience. 

The report of the English Committee of the Vienna 
International Exhibition of Music and the Drama has just 
been issued, and shows that there is no fear of Great 
Britain’s not being properly represented at this very in- 
teresting show. The main difficulty to be overcome was 
the want of funds in order to meet the necessary expenses 
of transport, insurance, &c.; but, thanks to the energy of 
the Duke of Edinburgh and the representative committee 
—— together under his presidency, a sufficient sum 

been subscribed privately to enable a collection, which 
is valued at nearly 30,000/., being despatched to Vienna. 


The objects displayed are of the most various descriptions. | the Frenchman’s are straight and firmly planted thrusts— 


Her Majesty the Queen heads the list of exhibitors, sendi 
portraits of Handel and Garrick, fine harpsichords, an 
rare autographs and printed books from the library at 
Buckingham Palace. The Duke of Edinburgh contributes 
a collection of rare violins; and such well-known collectors 
as Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt, G. B. Davy, W. H. Cummings, 
F. Moscheles, Donaldson, and many others, have responded 
with great liberality to the committee’s appeal for loans, 


ITALIAN FENCING, 


Y a curious coincidence, there have recently and 
almost simultaneously appeared in London repre- 
sentatives of the art of fencing as it is taught both in the 
Italian navy and in the army. Cavaliere Pini, though not 
officially received, was with us some ten days, his head- 
quarters being at M. Bourgeois’s School of Arms, near 
Langham Place; he was unfortunately seen but once in 
public, at an assault of arms given in his honour by M. 
Bourgeois himself; while during the following few days the 
authorities of the Royal Military Tournament produced, 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Masaniello Parise, 
a quartet of the most highly trained of his military in- 
structors. One of our official representatives of the art, we 
understand, recently delivered himself of the statement that 
Pini’s is “the new system,” and to that gentleman it 
doubtless is new. The school, however, is precisely the 
same as that which was explained and exemplified by 
Signor Parise assisted by Sergeant-Major Greco, and its 
details will be found in his TZrattato di Scherma, the 
second edition of which, published in Rome in 1884, lies 
before us. It is known in Italy as la scuola mista, be- 
cause a certain amount of useful matter to be found in it 
has been adapted from the French system; and the address 
delivered by Signor Parise drew a comparison, not between 
the French school and the Italian, but between the scuola 
mista and the older Neapolitan method. Certain move- 
ments, which should be classed rather among the eccen- 
tricities of the fencing-room than as parts of an educational 
system, were also demonstrated, the most important of 
them being the attack on the advance (en marchant), which 
consists in preceding the lunge, when out of distance, by 
one or more rapid steps, effected by drawing forward 
the left foot before moving the right; and the Italian 
masters whom we saw have certainly cultivated it to 
a high degree of perfection. It is also one of Signor 
Pini’s favourite tours de force, and if employed by a 
highly-trained swordsman against one considerably his in- 
ferior is pretty certain to succeed, though in such case 
the highly-trained one might well achieve his victory in 
amore seemly fashion; but it has serious drawbacks, for 
even when used by a master endowed with the great 
agility of Pini himself, it is apt to degenerate into a 
mere vicious rush, terminating in a corps @ corps, from 
which the combatants have to extricate themselves in a 
manner pleasing neither to them nor to their audience. 
This actually happened, and not once only, in the assaults 
which Signor Pini made with M. Bourgeois and M. Lebailly, 
and from the Paris “ Illustration” it seems also to have 
been witnessed in the encounter between Signor Pini and 
M. Rue. The “inquartata,” another trick which might 
be useful in avoiding a rush—and, indeed, we have seen it 
so employed with success—is nothing more than that half- 
volte with which we have been acquainted since the days 
of Wernesson de Liancour, but which has long been disused 
by the French masters on account of the uncertainty of its 
result. 

The stopthrust also, performed, as it is, by sliding the 
left foot back until the attitude of the lunge is reached, is 
no new thing; it occurs in Angelo’s great work of 1763, 
and Angelo was himself an Italian. 

The four positions of the hand and the parries are dis- 
tinctly the descendants of those of the old rapier-play of the 
seventeenth century, whence they have passed into the 
scuola mista through the Neapolitan system; while the 
“spada,” the duelling sword of the Italians, now but seldom 
resorted to, is absolutely a weapon of that type. 

Italian fencers in general, whether professional or amateur, 
have two very distinct faults; the first, in their attack, in 
which their hits are too often és—that is to say, given 
more with the flat of the blade than with the point, where 
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and the second, in their defence, in which they are too much 
given ‘to jumping back, instead of standing firm and parry- 
ing, as do the French ; it is certainly better to parry with 
one’s heels than with one’s skin, but to do so with one’s 
sword is better than either. 

From what we have seen both in theory and in practice 
of the two great schools, the French and the Italian, we 
infinitely prefer the former; and we earnestly hope that the 
eccentricities of the latter will not find adoption in our 
English fencing-rooms. 

Signor Parise afterwards explained in a similar manner 
his method of sabre-play, and here he again drew a 
comparison, not between the Italian systems and those 
followed in other countries, but between his own and the 
rival school of Radaelli, which precedes its cuts with 
a sweeping circular movement of the blade effected by 
the elbow. This is certainly wrong, as it exposes both 
body and arm in a very dangerous manner. Parise 
instead follows the cut with a “circular swing,” for the 
obvious purpose of making it a drawing one, and the élite 
of the ead sabrists do exactly the same. The Italian 
sabre-play, good as it is, is not of a kind to be adopted 
blindly, for it has its weak points; no cuts or thrusts are 
allowed below the waist, the legs being disregarded as com- 
pletely as if they were wooden ones. What is required is a 
judicious blend of the Italian and the English ms. 
So far as we have been informed, the Italians did not 
cross blades with any Englishmen, save for a short time 
at the London Fencing Club, where their opponents were, 
of course, amateurs; but this was a purely private séance, 
which naturally we are not in a position to discuss, It 
would have been interesting had some of our principal 
military instructors been pitted against them. Our men 
might have had the opportunity of either giving a lesson 
or getting one,and the public might have had the opportunity 


of learning something as well. 


THE WEATHER. 
A® OTHER week has passed over us and has brought no 


recurrence of the sensational outburst of heat which 
we noticed in our last ; in fact, the holiday-makers have had 
to congratulate themselves on an exceptionally agreeable 
Whitsuntide, so far as its weather was concerned. On 
Thursday, June 2, a sudden small depression made its ap- 
rance from the south-westward, and advanced to the 
rish Sea, producing some slight gales and a rainfall of 
nearly an inch along the east coast of Ireland, from Cork 
up to Donaghadee. The system moved northwards, and by 
Friday morning lay with its centre over the Shetlands, 
while a full inch of rain had been collected at Stornoway. 
Since that day we have been visited by no disturbances of 
consequence, though a few thunderstorms have been re- 
ported, especially on Sunday last, and over the south-east 
and east of England, but they were not accompanied by 
general, or even heavy, rain. Since Sunday an anti- 
cyclone has gradually come over us from the westward, 
with a consequent stoppage of the much-wished-for 
rain. Temperature has been decidedly lower than in 
the previous week. No thermometers in these islands, 
and but few on the Continent, have recorded 80° on 
any day, while last week we had 95° registered. The 
highest at any of our stations has been 78° at Nairn, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 7 and 8, and at Leith on 
the latter day; a few other Northern stations have also 
recorded readings above 70°. In the south of England 
75° has been the highest entry; while at Yarmouth, on 
Tuesday, under the influence of an east wind, the thermo- 
meter did not rise above 53°. The prospects of hay, in 
England at least, seem very poor; some districts have 
received not more than half of their due of rain for this 
year, and if rain should come now, it would effectually 
interfere with the making of whatever crop has succeeded 
in growing. The actual figures up to the end of May are 
that England south and south-west are each about 5 in. 
behind their proper quota for the five months; while the 
north-west of England, the north of Ireland, and the north 
of Scotland have nearly made up their respective amounts. 


The district most highly favoured with sunshine last 
week has been the east of England. Hillington, Norfolk, 


came first, with 73 per cent. of total duration ; then Gel- 
deston, in the same county, with 68. After them came 
St. Leonards with 62, Cambridge with 61, while 60 was 
attained by Margate, Eastbourne, and Guernsey. 


RACING. 


) greenest a few words on the Epsom Summer Meeting 
may not be out of place, for the victory of such an out- 
sider as Lord Bradford’s Sir Hugo in the Derby is a cir- 
cumstance not yet forgotten, by the generality of backers, 
who quite overlooked the fact that, when manifestly unfit, 
he ran very well indeed in the Two Thousand ; still we must 
admit that we did not anticipate his success. La Fléche 
ran as if she were stale, and it was a game and meritorious 
performance on her part to win the Oaks on the last day 
from her old opponent, The Smew, whom she had easily 
beaten in the One Thousand Guineas. It was a desperately 
near thing, however, as she only got home by the shortest. 
of heads. The Woodcote Stakes for two-year-olds should 
have furnished a most interesting race. If it had been on a 
straight course, such as Newmarket, it probably would have 
done so; but the beautiful Bird of Passage was ridden most 
erratically, destroying thereby her own chance of winning, 
and cutting into Lord Calthorpe’s fine colt Buckingham so 
badly that he will probably require a rest of some duration 
to get over his accident. Bird of Passage, to our mind, is 
one of the most beautiful fillies we have seen for a long 
time, and if Kilwarlin’s stock are cast in her mould, we 
may reckon that handsome horse as a success at the stud. 
We had almost forgotten to say that Sir Hugo was bred by 
Lord Bradford by Wisdom out of Maneuvre by Lord 
Clifden out of Quick March by Rataplan. Manceuvre ran 
third in the St. Leger. Sir Hugo is very much inbred to 
Pocahontas through her sons Rataplan and Stockwell. The 
success of Wisdom as a sire has been extraordinary, as he 
never won a race himself; and the achievement of his 
handsome son Chesterfield on Monday at Kempton in the 
Empress Prize was almost as great a surprise as Sir 
Hugo’s Derby victory. The Wisdoms seem to train on and 
to acquire stamina with age, and we shall be greatly sur- 
prised if Thessalian, whom we fancied much for the Derby, 
does not win a good race before the season is over. Soa 
much for Epsom and Kempton ; the other races calling for 
no comment. Next week we have the greatest and most 
fashionable meeting of the year—we might say in the 
world—but Ascot will be shorn of some of its glories this 
time, owing to the sad grief that our Royal Family was 
plunged into by the death of the Duke of Clarence. We 
shall miss the stately procession and the presence of 
Royalty. 

On the first day the entries for the Trial Stakes and 
Gold Vase have yet to be made public, but the entries for 
the Stakes have been before us for some time, though the 
acceptances are unknown to us as we write. Still, we must 
make a plunge, and shall elect to be represented by a 
moderate horse—Harfleur—an animal that ran very well 
in the Chester Cup, but we cannot say that we are parti- 
cularly sanguine in our prognostication. But these lightly 
weighted old horses do very often win the Ascot Stakes. 
The Thirty-eighth Triennial Stakes for four-year-olds, with 
its forty-three subscribers, only shows us how short-lived a 
career the modern racehorse has, for one could almost count 
on the fingers of one hand the animals that are in training. 
If Orvieto is in any form he should win very easily, Adieu 
and Derelict seeming the most likely of the remainder to 
fight for the percentages for the second and third. It 
would be very interesting if Sir Hugo were to start for the 
Prince of Wales Stakes with his 9 lbs. penalty for winning 
the Derby, and we almost think he would do so with success, 
as the much-vaunted Llanthony, with his maiden allowance 
of 7 lbs., looked like and ran a moderate horse in the 
Derby ; and of the penalized ones, The Lover seems to have 
as good a chance as anything else, and he and Curio will 
be able to fight out another battle. Curio certainly de- 
feated Sir Hugo in the Two Thousand, but the latter came 
on so much in condition by Epsom that we think he will 
defeat this colt and all others. 

The Thirty-fifth Ascot Biennial may give us another 
peep at Colonel North’s nice colt, Royal Harry, in which 
case we think he will secure the race; and the Coventry 
Stakes will probably bring out a large field, and possibly 
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some exceptionally two-year-olds ; but it will take an 


out-of-the-way one to beat “ Mr. J 8” Milford. 
On Wednesday the Royal Hunt Cup be, as usual, 
the attraction for the day—indeed, many people consider 


this the prettiest race of the whole year. It would be very 
curious if, after the blunder Messrs. Weatherby’s people 
made in publishing Cuttlestone’s weight at 7 st. 8 lbs, 
unlikely, and now that Tom Wadlow and Bradford 
are in form he is sure to run well. As usual, there will be 
some mysterious tips ; and probably a large field will face 


the starter. To pick out the winner is no task ; but 
when we see Euclid and Huntingdon at 8 st. . each, and 
when we remember that in the Prince of Wales’s Nursery 


Plate at Doncaster, last September, over one mile, the result 
was Huntingdon first (7 st. 8 Ibs.), First Flight second 
(7 st. 6 Ibs.), Euclid Senet bet 10 Ibs.), won by three- 
quarters of a le , ale between second and third, it 
strikes us that Flight, with only 6 st. 10 Ibs. in the 
Hunt Cup, must be possessed of a great chance—that is, 
if she can reproduce any resemblance of her Doncaster 
form. The rich Coronation Stakes should be won by La 
Fiéche if she goes to the post. Mr. J, B. Leigh’s slashing 
filly Flyaway may start for this event; but we think that, 
if she returns to her form, it will probably not be before the 


autumn. 

reads good for Curio, who should on the Two Thousand 
erry | hold Scarborough safe, unless Prince Soltykoff 
should keep his colt to run in the richer Ascot Derby the 
same day, in which case Scarborough might beat what seems 
likely to prove a moderate cupeltion. Yer the Ascot Derby 
Rueil ran so moderately at Epsom, when supported by his 
owner for an immense stake, that we can hardly look for 
his success, and Llanthony, whom the British public pro- 
bably backed for the Derby because he was a son of Ormonde, 
will have to improve upon his form to win even with a 
7 Ibs. maiden allowance, greatly though an allowance does 
tell up the heart-breaking Ascot hill. We should prefer 
the Duke of Beaufort’s Platoon to Llanthony ; but, if Curio 
is kept for this race, we expect to see him win it. Arabian 
must have a great chance for the Fortieth Triennial, which, 
be its fine entry of seventy-four, should bring forth a good 
field. 
On Thursday the St. James’s Palace Stakes, without 

ities for winners, but with a 7 Ibs. allowance for maidens, 
would be a most interesting race if Sir Hugo and St. Angelo 
came fit to the post; for at a mile St. Angelo showed 
great speed in the Derby, but Sir Hugo is, we think, the 

ester runner of the two, and ibly quite as speedy as 
Mr. Milner’s somewhat erratic ok we shall with some 
confidence predict the victory of Lord Bradford’s sturdy 


Derby winner. 

The Twenty-ninth New Biennial Stakes for three- 
and four-year-olds, Old Mile, looks pretty well at the 
mercy of M. E. Blanc, with whichever he chooses— 
Gouverneur or Révérend—to represent him. The Rous 
Memorial has many a time given us a most interesting 
contest, and on this occasion will be no exception to the 
rule. We shall e to see Mr. Houldsw make a big 
bid for it with Orvieto or Dunure, though it is quite possible 
that Mr. McCalmont owns a sterling good miler in the 
slashing Suspender, who has won the only two races he has 
taken part in, like a good horse. 

For the Thirtieth New Biennial for two- and three-year- 
olds, T.Y.C., we shall stand Mr. Rose’s beautiful filly, 
Lorette, who has shown herself to be in form this season, 
whilst the New Stakes is dependent on previous running, 
as winners are penalized, but should Mi be kept for 
this race, we should fancy his chance. . 

The Gold Cup is one of the most coveted prizes of the 
whole racing season, and we hope to see a good field in 
= of quality come to the post for it. Révérend, Comedy, 

een’s Birthday, Buccaneer, and Blue Green, 
amongst others, may compete, and though Buccaneer’s form 
has been so good this year as to cause most people to fancy 


this 

that grand mare Comedy is brought to the in the 
game form she was the 
Meeting, she will take an immense amount of beating, 
and we are inclined to predict her success. The 
All- Stakes, with its penalties and allowances, is 
almost a handicap; but if Ich Dien is half as a horse 
as his owner thought, he might have a chance with his 


maiden allowance. The Wokingham Stakes weights are out 

in this week’s Calendar, and this popular short-distance 

scramble will, as usual, bring out a big field, and backers 
ean pick the wi ; but 


: 


Br 


day showed him to be. 
three miles—will of course only 
uce a small field. It would be most interesting if 
vo, Queen’s Birthday, and Blue Green were to come 
stand Gonsalvo, who has proved 
i a real stayer on more than one occasion. 
Manchester began in the most magnificent summer 
weather, and that useful mare Alice won the Salford 
Borough i 
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THE THEATRES. 


“ WONDER whether it’s to-day or to-morrow ”—that 
was the plaintive remark overheard, from a conscien- 
tious member of the audience, wending his weary way into 
the street on Thursday night after the curtain fell on 
Strathlogan at the Princess’s. He who spoke thus was 
apparently not a critic. He was only one of the miscel- 
laneous public—“ that, and nothing more.” But what he 
said in his plain honest way was really a bit of biting im- 
pressionist criticism. You lose count of time, and you — 
mixed about your dates, when you sit out Strathlogan. You 
do not know when you come away how long you have been 
there. It may have been for years, or it may have been for 
ever—you are not quite sure which. And yet the piece ends 
before midnight, and the conviction of audience that 
they have spent half their lives listening to it is thus an 
hallucination, traceable to the appalling wearisomeness of 
the performance. Strathlogan is described by its authors, 
Messrs. Charles Overton and Hugh Moss—the latter one of 
the few intelligent operatic -managers we can boast of 
—as “an entirely new and original modern Irish drama.” 
As a matter of fact, it is composed of scrapings from the 
brains of all known Irish melodramatists, decaying or 
decayed. It is, however, only fair tosay that in one respect 
the authors are justified in calli Strathlogan “ original and 
modern.” It isan Irish melodrama absolutely withouta gleam 
of humour or a glint of wit, and so far it faithfully reflects 
the ghastly dulness with which the Home Rule movement is 
inoculating Ireland—fin de siécle. Only once does Strath- 
logan suggest thinking power. That is in the first act, 
where we have a ren ecting scene. Here we have some 
trace of humour, some actual contact with human nature, 
and some clever characterization. The whining tenant who, 
having vowed that he has only been able to scrape together 
two five-pound notes for a rent of thirty inadver- 
tently hands the agent a roll of six five-pound notes, carries 
us through the theatre right into the stream of things. 
melodrama is not yet quite played out. If Strathlogan 
had been written up from it, and had ted us with 
a picture of real Irish life— ee oe 
stage, which is only a more or amusing an 
cimeitenal travesty of the real thing—it might have 
been a memorable play. As it stands, it depicts life as 
it is lived nowhere out of an asylum for idiots. It is 
based on a maddening plot, worked out by people who 
are apparently insane. They twist and turn and tor- 
ture their lives for no apparent reason, except from 
sheer melodramatic perversity. Yet they are never more 
convincing, nor do they excite more sympathy, than a 
company of wire-drawn marionettes. Strathlogan is pretty 
cast at mechanism, clever in its way, but dull, dead, and 
uninteresting. Not even the scenery, and the 
adroit manipulation of scenic detail with which the authors 
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must be credited, can make us forget that their work is of 
forbidding weariness. 

The play is in five acts, broken at intervals by tantaliz- 
ing tableau curtains. As for the story, in trying to set 
it forth lucidly, well—reason almost totters on its throne. 
An unjust steward has, without the knowledge of the Earl 
of Strathlogan, cruelly rackrented his tenants. The Earl 
comes to his place to look into this. He horsewhips his agent 
before an ing crowd of virtuous peasants, merely 
for making the best of things for him. The agent, however, 
belongs to a village “ Murder Club,” and he accordingly has 
the Earl marked for execution. The members of this club 
draw cards from a pack to decide who shall murder or 
be murdered. The young squireen, O’Mara, in his youth 
has joined it, imagining it to be only a branch of the 
great Gladstonian Caucus. When he draws the card 
appointing him as the assassin of Lord Strathlogan, his 
dear friend and comrade in South African exploration, he 
“funks” the job, just as if he were Sir William Harcourt 
suddenly ordered to coerce Ulster into Fenianism. He 
begs Lord Strathlogan to lend him his yacht, so that he 
may fly from Ireland and escape the vengeance of the other 
members of the club, who will kill him when they find he 
has not murdered his friend. His “ understudies” in 
butchery, told off to keep him up to the mark, are a retired 
soldier and the Earl’s old land-agent. They work things 
so that young O’Mara imagines his sweetheart Nora 
McShane is carrying on an intrigue with Lord Strath- 
logan. There is a scene between the two men; but 
O’Mara is finally convinced he is wrong. As he flies 
without murdering Lord Strathlogan, the “ understudies” 
do the deed, and one of them steals all the rents 
that have been collected from his brother patriots. They 
put things on the scene so that the coroner’s jury find a 
verdict against O’Mara. The Earl’s brother then suc- 
ceeds, and he, pretending to be only a landscape-painter, 
like the Lord of Burleigh, marries O’Mara’s sister, she 
being afraid to tell him who she is, he thirsting for the blood 
of his brother’s murderer. O’Mara cannot keepaway. He 
returns, and is, of course, mistaken by the Earl as one 
carrying on a lewd intrigue with the Countess, his sister. 
Comic policemen in the smart uniform of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary hunt O’Mara down. ‘The ladies—his sister 
and his sweetheart, the latter beloved of the wicked agent, 
screen him, and after much wriggling about, the sweetheart 
goes to warn him off at a scene—really an effective one— 
wherewe have a whirlpooland a rotten bridge. This is the one 
thing the play is made for. The wicked steward stabs his 
confederate, the discharged soldier. He flings Nora, his 
sweetheart, into the whirlpool, just as her brother O’Mara, 
crossing the bridge to her rescue, breaks it and falls into 
the cruel stream. He, however, gets to shore, and while 
Nora is bobbing round, like a cork in the vortex of furious 
waters, he crawls along a sapling, which bends with his 
weight (vide Peep o’ Day) till it lowers him on the surface 
of the pool, near enough to enable him to pull her out. 
After this everybody is vindicated and made happy. The 
writing of the play is stilted and diffuse; but it would have 
pleased Mr. Crummles. Crummles “up to date” is, in- 
deed, a fair description of the “show,” as the playfolk not 
inaccurately call such performances. Mr. Waring was 
effective as the Earl, and so was Mr. Reeves Smith as the out- 
lawed O’Mara. Mr. H. Flemming was a vigorous villain. In 
Mr. H. Bedford’s impersonation of the sneaking discharged 
soldier who stole the rents there were interesting passages. 
Mr. Beauchamp gave a graphic sketch of Colonel Desmond, 
an impecunious old colonel bent on finding a good match 
for his daughter. The principal actresses, Miss Olga 
Brandon and Miss Dorothy Dorr, are competent players, 
but it is impossible to say how they performed their 
in this piece, because they had not got “the pitch of the 
house,” and were for the most part almost inaudible. 


REVIEWS. 


CHARLES KEENE.* 


M® LAYARD is to be congratulated upon the workman- 
like attention to the biographer’s chief business that 
characterizes his Life of Charles Keene, He has addressed him- 

* The Life and Letters of Charles Samuel Keene. By George Somes 
Layard. ‘Totes Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Lim. 1892. 


self to his subject with an admirable disregard of all temptation 
to stray into extraneous paths. What manner of man Charles 
Keene was, how he worked, and how he disported—not the artist’s 
times, the tendencies of his work, or the nature of his environ- 
ment—are the all-sufficing objects that engage the biographer. 
Mr. Layard, in short, has produced an old-fashioned biography, 
With the material at hand, comprising chiefly the recollections of 
Keene’s friends and a diversified correspondence extending over 
many years, he has worked to such good purpose that the 
shadowy personality of the artist is shaped to portraiture that is 
as vital as it is attractive. Mr. Layard had no acquaintance with 
Keene. At the close of his biography he contrasts the friend- 
biographer and the stranger-biographer, noting their respective 
qualifications and disabilities, We are inclined to think, though 
it is natural to envy all who were Keene's friends, that, in this 
instance, the position of the stranger-biographer is the more 
advantageous. Certainly, there can be no such division among the 
readers of Mr, Layard’s very interesting volume. The world whom 
he delighted by his genius knew nothing of Keene, though from 
the date of his regular contributions to Punch, some thirty years 
ago, his name had become familiar to an ever-increasing public. 
So deep-rooted was his objection to “ putting himself before the 
public,” as he expressed it, that there is something almost in- 
congruous in the idea of a biography of Charles Keene. He 
deprecated all discussion of his work. The ways of an advertising 
age were not his ways. The notion of figuring, as the figure- 
head for chatter, in some “ penny-paper paragraph ” was abhorrent 
to him, When the “interviewer” approached him, it was only 
to be promptly “choked off” by Keene, who took a very short 
way with such gentry. That he was one of the shyest of men 
is the record of most of his friends. “His ways,’ remarks Mr. 
Tenniel, “ were always so simple and retiring, his life so utterly 
uneventful, so far as I knew it, and he was, moreover, so reserved 
in all matters concerning himself, especially in connexion with 
his art.” Yet there was nothing unsocial in this shyness. If he 
did not like set gatherings and formal festivities, it was cer- 
tainly through no lack of geniality in his nature. The corre- 
spondence with Mr. Joseph Crawhall and other devoted friends, 
which Mr. Layard gives, glows with spontaneous warmth of 
heart and the frank gaiety of an unsophisticated soul. As to his 
peculiar diffidence with regard to his position in the world of 
art, nothing is more characteristic than his reception of the recog- 
nition of his genius by French critics towards the close of his 
career. “I am amused,” he writes to Mrs. Edwards, in 1888, “ at 
the idea of putting me down as a ‘Graveur du XIX*™* Sidcle ’! 
I have only scratched a few studies of sketches, not more than a 
dozen all told, I should think—the merest experiments. Titles 
they have not. To save my life I couldn’t tell the dates, and as 
to writing my life !—‘ Story, God bless you, sir, I’ve none to tell. 
. » + Try and choke the French biographer off.’” Not a very 
promising subject apparently for the latter-day biographer. 

Of Keene’s early artistic years Mr. Layard gives some pleasing 
pictures, suggested by reminiscences of Mr. J. P. Heseltine, Mr. 
Swain, Mr. H. 8. Marks, Mr. Crawhall, and other friends of the 
artist. As a schoolboy at the Ipswich Grammar School he showed 
his aptitude in pen-and-ink drawing, and when he entered the 
office of his father’s partner, a solicitor of Furnival’s Inn, he was 
given to penning a sketch when he should engross. It was due 
to his mother that his genius was early directed to its proper 
channel. With wisdom uncommon in a parent, Mrs, Keene 
encouraged the boy in such practical fashion that purchasers were 
found for his drawings. This success led eventually to Keene's 
apprenticeship to the Messrs. Whymper, and the beginning of 
his first period of book-illustration. Of his work at this time we 
have in the present volume a set of most interesting studies for 
an illustrated Robinson Crusoe, About this time he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Henry Silver, through whom he eventually 
became associated with Punch, who speaks of Keene’s delight in 
old English literature—a taste which explains, he tells us, in 
some degree the intimacy that existed, later in the artist's life, 
between Keene and Edward Fitzgerald. This may well have 
been the case, though we should say the strongest bond between 
the two was their perfect agreement as to what constitutes “a 
good fellow.” They both loved old things, precisely in the way 
of the Old Courtier in the ballad. Writing to Mr. Crawhall of 
“the old Literate,” as he called him, Keene says, “ He lives at 
Woodbridge in Suffolk, and I hear has just bought some land on 
the skirts of the little town, to save a windmill thereon, that 
otherwise would have been pulled down. Doesn’t that show him 
to be one of the right sort?” And, again, to the same ténour :— 
“TI spent the day as I came home at Woodbridge with old Fitz- 
gerald; he’s an eccentric old fellow; they think him daft at 
Woodbridge, but he’s just one of our sort—very bookish, and 
fond of art, and delightful company.” Elsewhere we find’ many 
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a charming revelation of the fine old Toryism which was the fount 
of Keene's remarkable passion for things honest and venerable 
and of ripe repute. In the matter of tobacco he was himself 
eccentric. He smoked what are called “ fairy pipes,” or, as they 
are called in some parts, probably as a tribute to their antiquity, 
“ Roman pipes,” and would preserve ancient tobacco plugs, which 
he called “ dottles,” to smoke when thoroughly dry as a delicacy 
on great occasions, Fit to have “ poisoned a bargee” were these 
same dottles. 

With his passion for old books, old music and musical instru- 
ments, old book-plates, and so forth, Keene appears to have 
been as strangely incurious concerning matters that agitated 
literary circles as he was regardless of things that troubled the 
great democratic soul, as reported by certain newspapers. He 
describes himself walking with Fitzgerald in his garden talk- 
ing of Shakspeare, and books, and Bewick, whom they both 
admired vastly. But he seems to have long been unaware of 
Fitzgerald’s renown. After one of his visits to Suffolk he writes 
to a friend describing a visit to Mr. W. B. Scott, during which 
he told Mr. Scott of his friendship with Fitzgerald. He describes 
very ingenuously the effect the information produced on Mr. 
Scott :— 


‘I was mentioning my visits to W. B. Scott, who is one of 
the Rossetti, Swinburne, &c. &c. set, and of my friend having 
translated some Persian poems, and Oalderon’s plays, &e. 
He jumped off his chair, “Do you know him? hy, Ram 
Jam” (some wonderful Persian name he gave it) “ is the most 
—_ too exquisite work of the age,” and Rossetti considers 

translations from Calderon the finest thing, &c. &c. Sol 
shall tell the old man. I don’t know whether he'll be 
pleased.’ 
What happened at the next visit to Woodbridge, unfortunately, 
is not in the record. It would have been delightful to have had 
Fitzgerald's manner of enlightening Keene on the subject of 
“Ram Jam,” verbatim and pictorially, as they sat smoking their 
long churchwardens in the Suffolk garden. 

Keene’s connexion with Punch is, of course, fully described by 
Mr. Layard. His first drawing for that journal appeared in 1851, 
and Mr. Silver, at whose instigation it was done, supplies an 
interesting note on the incident :— 


‘It may seem a little strange that Keene at first showed 
some reluctance to let his name be known, where it was finally 
so famous. Still it is the fact that, while his earliest Punch 
drawings were of my devising, he steadily declined to own 
himself the doer of them. I was writing then for Punch as 
an “ outsider,” but my ambition was to draw, and for this I 
had no talent. As for working on the wood, I soon “ cut” it 
in despair, and, like a baffled tyrant, I knew not how to bring 
my subjects to the block. Keene very kindly undertook the 

ur for me, and the first design he executed was “ A 
Sketch of the New Paris Street-sweeping Machines ”—a couple 
of cannon, namely—-which was published in December 1851, 
immediately after the bloody coup d'état.’ 


In 1854 he began to put his initials to his work, but it was not 
until some years later, after Leech’s death, that his inimitable 
drawings began to appear regularly in Punch, though he took 
his place at “the Mahogany Tree” in 1860, At the weekly 
dinners of the staff Keene was a “ regular attendant,” Mr. 
Tenniel writes, “ for the first year or two, but afterwards came 
increasingly to look upon what most consider an inestimable 
privilege as somewhat tiresome.” Mr. Layard thinks it was 
characteristic that he should not value what was considered a 
great privilege. But his own letters suggest a very different 
explanation (pp. 270, 308), not to mention his well-known dislike 
of formal gatherings. It was at the time of the despatch of the 
British fleet to the Dardanelles that he wrote:—“I am sorry 
to say Punch is ‘ Musco’ to a man except C. K., so he keeps 
away from that ‘ liberal’ lot at the present conjunction.” 

Criticism of Keene's art, especially of his work in Punch, has 
been, very properly, avoided by Mr. Layard. In its stead he 
gives particulars of the artist's technical methods, in pen-and-ink 
work and in drawings on wood, and the rendering of his work by 
photographic process. The illustrations in the volume throw 
much light on these interesting matters, and are, in other respects, 
valuable as commentary on the text. If there is any portion of 
Mr. Layard’s entertaining volume which can be said to contain 
anything excrescent or superfluous, it is the chapter devoted to 
the consideration of Charles Keene’s humour. That humour, by 
the way, is very tersely defined in those pages by Mr. Robert 
Dudley, Mr. Aldis Wright, and others. To deal with the subject 
as in chapter viii. seems to us as superfluous a proceeding as to 
ask if Hood was a humourist. Because Keene owed to others 
the majority of “good stories” that formed the legends to his 
Punch drawings, it surely cannot be said that Keene's repntation as 


“an original humourist must suffer. To describe his humour as 


“ technical” or “artistic” is inexact, if not absolutely unmean- 
ing; that he was not a wit, or a “funny man,” in society, any 
more than Hood was, is a fact that does not affect in the smallest 
degree his claim to a place among the most original and delicate 
of humourists. Subtlety, in brief, is the characteristic of his 
humour. The “legends” for his Punch drawings are often poor 
enough. Read apart from the artist’s work, they scarce move you 
to a smile, though in the drawings they are glorified. One other 
matter, the statement of Dr. Dulcken (p. 26), with regard to 
“the sapient Saturday Review” and a criticism of Keene’s 
drawings for German Songs from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century is so effectually exposed as superfluous (p. 55), 
as well as erroneous, it might as well have been expunged from 
the book. Perhaps, also, Keene’s odd mistake about the author- 
ship of The Maid of Sker (p. 131) might have been corrected. 
On the whole, however, Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his 
subject, and excellent reading from first to last. 


NOVELS.* 


Quiaes.y the times were out of joint with Carmen Sylva 
when she conceived and executed her latest work, for its 
tone is one of perverse and persistent pessimism. Its eponymous 
heroine—if, indeed, a tale so straggling can be said to own a 
heroine—is described, in the words of one of her most ardent 
admirers, as a “ poor weak woman, whose existence had been 
useless, and even pernicious, to her fellow-creatures.” It must 
be confessed, however, that Edleen’s fellow-creatures, so far as 
they are represented by the other characters in this book, deserve 
no better fate than is therein allotted to them; good and bad 
alike, they fail to interest or to impress with any sense of reality— 
an atmosphere of crime, of paltry contemptible crime, surrounds 
Edleen Vaughan and her associates. She falsifies the household 
accounts and surreptitiously exchanges her diamonds for paste 
to supply the wants of her dissolute son by a former marriage, an 
impossible ruffian who sounds the whole gamut of iniquity from 
pitch-and-toss to manslaughter, from burning his little sister's 
wax-doll to “acts of burglary, aggravated by wilful murder.” 
Failing to extract any interest from the plot or characterization 
of this story, the reader is compelled to amuse himself with the 
astounding ignorance which the author displays of her chosen 
locality, and to acknowledge that a short residence in a Welsh 
watering-place but ill qualifies even an accomplished writer to 
describe with circumstance the manners and customs of the 
Welsh. Who can believe in a young man, even so bold and 
bad a young man as Carmen Sylva’s Tom (surname as unknown 
and uncared for as that of Sheridan’s Maria), who addresses his 
mother as “Core of my heart,” and apostrophizes a barmaid with 
“ Another glass of whisky, fairest Ginevra, joy of my soul, pearl 
of Glanberris, queen of the taverns from Carnarvon to Cardigan. 
And another glass, sweetheart. And another, gem in my beggar 
crown.” Here we are at a loss whether to admire more the 
subtle aptness of the nomenclature (for is not Ginevra exactly 
what you would expect a barmaid, especially a barmaid in Wales, 
to be called?) or the lifelike exactitude of the language. Of 
course it is not to be expected that a visitor, even a Royal visitor, 
to a country can achieve acquaintance with all phases of its 
natural life ; least of all should we expect of a lady any know- 
ledge of the inner life of the public-house; but what she does 
not know she might at least refrain from describing. Nor is our 
author's knowledge more exact on higher and more serious 
matters. Forgery and embezzlement, according to her, are 
punished by hanging, or et least transportation ; while the “local 
colour” of Wales is heightened by the introduction of a witch 
and a bard, both very extraordinary people in their way. But it 
is in the description of the services of the Church that our author 
gives the freest flight to her fancy. The vicar, a man so good 
that we are told “ the sinful kissed the marks of his feet” (what- 
ever that may mean), lives in an “ancient Gothic vicarage 
building” in a “fine centennial park,” with “a summer-hall 
about as lofty as a church,” and a “ handsome library, pro- 
bably an ancient chapel, with a groined ceiling, a few isolated 
columns, a row of tall windows on one side, a gigantic 
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chimney, marvellous shadows, and books, books, books every- 
where.” Then there are ornamental livestock, in the shapes of 
fallow-deer, dogs, peacocks, guinea-pigs, young rabbits, kittens, 
“and a tiny Bernardine puppy.” Truly an astounding house- 
hold, calculated to upset all our preconceived ideas as to the 
income of the Welsh clergy and to furnish fresh arguments one 
way or the other on the question of Disestablishment. Nor are 
the public ministrations of this blameless divine less remarkable 
than his private ménage, culminating in the marriage of his 


crowded before the open glass doors in the garden”; then at the 
celebration of the communion which follows, as his son kneels 
before him the Vicar lays his hand on his head, saying fervently, 
“O God, accept my son for Thy servant, and make him faithful.” 
“ That,” we are told, “was Morgan’s most sacred ordination.” 
“ And now,” continues the Vicar, “ give me the chalice, my son, 
and may it be a peaceful memory in your after life that your 
father was the first who received the Sacrament from your hand.” 
Small wonder that “long after old people would tell their grand- 
children of GladysGwynne’s wedding.” It would, indeed, take long 
years to obliterate the memory of those conversational interrup- 
tions of a most sacred service, of that impromptu ordination 
administered in a drawing-room with no examination or other 
preliminaries by one not of episcopal rank. Thereupon having 
established a record in ecclesiastical eccentricity which even he 
might shrink from the task of beating, the Vicar dies and is 
honoured with obsequies scarcely less wildly bizarre than the 

iage service he had just conducted. We have probably said 
enough of this extravagant and di inting book to warn the 
reader that satisfaction can only be extracted from it by regard- 
ing it in a spirit differing as widely as possible from the inten- 
tion of the author, 

It isa relief to turn from these dismal unrealities of Welsh 
life to Mr. Watson’s healthy stirring romance, For Lust of Gold. 
There is in it no great novelty, it is true, either in idea or treat- 
ment; stories of search for hidden treasure seem capable of as 
little variation as love-stories, or even of less; and Mr. Watson 
conducts us along paths which other writers have trodden before, 
imitating his most recent exemplar even to the employment more 
than once of the well-known phrase that “a very strange thing 
happened.” But, allowing for all his debts to others, enough 
remains of his own to constitute a capital tale, told in straight- 
torward spirited fashion, sufficiently, but not excessively, charged 
with the spirit of the age it represents, which should appeal with 
emphatic directness to young readers. The author finds the 
necessary historic to his fictitious characters in the 
last American expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh, to prosecute 
which he was released by James I. from the Tower, and on the 
failure of which he returned to perish on the scaffold at West- 
minster. Our thanks are due to Mr. Watson for not running 
history to death in his indeed, the only historical 
character of note that he introduces is Sir Walter himself, and he 
is more a sketch than a full-length portrait. For the rest the 
action is mainly concerned with the hero and his “ fidus Achates,” 
two adventurous lads from Derbyshire, and with their endeavours 
to reach the golden city of Manoa. What if the chronicle of 
their achievements recalls what Charles Kingsley and authors 
still living have written on similar subjects, what if we recognize 
as specially familiar friends the old mariner’s chart (with which 
in due form the tale opens); the gradual dwindling of the 
expeditionary force till but a mere handful, including, of course, 
our heroes, are left; the encounter in the very nick of time with 

Indians; the reception at Manoa, where the King is 
imperious and the high priest, of course, is crafty and means 
mischief ; the native beauty who aids their escape, and pays the 
penalty of her kindly interference with her life ; we seem to have 
seen it all before, but with so pleasant and inspiriting a cicerone 
as Mr. Watson we gladly see it all again, and follow with un- 
abated interest the fortunes of his young adventurers to their 
safe return to “ England, home, and beauty.” 

We have had enough, perhaps more than enough, of late of the 
religious novel, with its antagonisms founded on the conflict 
between orthodoxy and agnosticism ; nor, if we are to be recon- 
ciled to a further dose of that with which we are already surfeited, 
will it be at the hands of Mr. Gissing, whose Godwin Peak 
appears to us the most unlovable creation that ever appealed to 
the misdirected sympathies of a reader, seeing that his theological 
tergiversations are founded not on religious conviction, but simply 
and solely on the grounds of social advancement. This interesting 
hero justifies his right to the title of “Born in Exile” in that 
fortune, in the author’s words, “ had decreed his birth in a social 
sphere where he must ever be an alien”—being, that is to say, 
the son of a chemist’s assistant, and having received a 
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education in the college of “a money-making Midland town”— 
an education which, by the way, he brings to a summary close 
because a relation of his has the bad taste to open an eating- 
house in the immediate neighbourhood of the college—he sys- 
tematically ignores his poor old widowed mother, who has pinched 
herself to pay for his schooling, and deserts the agnosticism which 
has inspired him to demolish Christianity in the pages of The 
Critical Review for a very half-hearted profession of orthodoxy 
and a determination to take holy orders—and all for what ? To 
figure favourably in the eyes of a more or less agreeable girl, and 
above all to obtain an entrée to pleasant country-house society. 
Part prig, part snob, all egotist, Godwin Peak inspires us with feel- 
ings where disgust and boredom strive for the mastery ; his talk, his 
thoughts are ever of himself. The speech wherein he declares his 
passion for his mistress positively bristles with “I—I—I,” and 
he cannot be left alone in his bedroom without.“ gazing deli- 
berately at himself in the glass,” and asking himself unanswered, 
and perhaps unanswerable, conundrums as to his course of con- 
duct. There is plenty about theology, geology, and all sorts of 
other “ologies” and “isms” in Mr, Gissing’s pages ; for his 

when gravelled for lack of matter, have a simple 
habit of asking each other, in the manner of the American 
interviewer, “ Well, what do you think of such an one,” or “ What 
is your opinion of this, that, and the other?” and away go their 
tongues at score, making free with the contents of Mr. Gissing’s 
commonplace book. It is all very well to quote, as does the 
author of Born in Erile. “Oui, répondit Pococurante, i] est beau 
d’écrire ce qu’on pense; c’est le privilége de homme,” but he 
should remember that what is “ beau” to the writer may be any- 
thing but “beau” to the reader, and that if it be the privilege 
of one man to write, it may be, at least, equally within the 
rights of others to skip. 

One black sheep, in fiction at any rate, bears a strong family 
resemblance to another; nor does Rex Sutherland, the young 
gentleman who gives his name to M. E. Hall’s story, prove 

any exception to the rule. ten 
hold him, and having won the affections of a young lady far 
too good for him, he wanders forth to seek his fortunes, and 
lights on a Bohemia which our author has evolved out of 
her (we presume we are right in guessing that this book is 
written by a lady) inner consciousness, “a mixed company of 
penniless young lerds, sporting men with vulgar-looking diamond 
rings, horsey young gentlemen with more money than brains, 
actors who ran in for a game after the play, and a goodly 
smattering of tradesmen, tailors, and the like, who spoke bad 
English, and had an inconvenient habit of mentioning old bills 
which they had long ceased to hope for, but about which they 
still threw out random hints that no one heard,” Out of this 
grotesquely impossible society our hero, who cannot be quite such 
8 fool as his previous actions have justified us in regarding him, 
makes a pretty good income at cards; buta blameless young 
gentleman with whom he shares his humble lodgings persuades 
him that money so won is “ polluted,” because it is “ won out of 
other men’s hands,” scarcely conclusive logic, though convincing 
enough for Rex, who thereupon proceeds with his friend. to 
pursue a course of poverty-cum-honesty, the description whereof, 
including the pawning of valuables and the economizing of fuel, 
appears to have been borrowed from the last act of Mr. H. J. 
Byron’s once popular comedy, Our Boys. How, breaking down in 
this virtuous career, he commits a breach of the eighth com- 
mandment far more direct than his ventures at the card-table, 
slips over to America, “ makes his pile,” and returns, too late, to 
die in the arms of his lady-love, let those who list read in the 
pages before us, which we will not leave without noting that it 
is not now usual, the authority of the rubric notwithstanding, to 
describe a beneficed clergyman of the Established Church as 
“the minister,” and that when a lady gives a little dance in 
her London house we do not expect to find there “one of those 
important functionaries usually honoured by the title of M.C.” 

The thanks always due to the teller of a good tale are doubly 
due when in the telling he or she conducts us through regions 
rarely trodden by the novelists of the day. Miss Hannah Lynch 
was happily inspired to lay the scene of her Daughters of Men in 
modern Greece, for she understands and is in thorough sympathy 
with her subject, and appears to be in little need of that indul- 
gence for errors of judgment and observation for which in her 
preface she modestly pleads. Moreover, her style, although, like 
that of most writers of her sex, it is more in harmony with the 
grave than with the gay, does not lack humour, and her descrip- 
tions of the foibles of Athenian society and of Athenian squabbles, 
journalistic and political, are no less happy than her word-pic- 
tures, vivid without being over-particular, of Athens and its 

of Tenos and the surro Archipelago. The 


good * main thread of interest of Miss Lynch's story concerns itself with 


daughter, a ceremony which he performs in the “ground floor 

drawing-room ” of the vicarage, with “ a congregation that stood 
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one of those cases of true love which difference of race and reli- 
gion (though religion, it must be owned, is little touched on in 
her pages) will not suffer to run smooth; her Capulets are Greeks, 
while her Montagu is a Turk, though it must be owned that 
there is nothing typically Ottoman about this Daoud Bey, who 
prefers to sink his nationality and soil under German colours as 
Gustav Reineke ; not that he thereby loses the sympathy of the 
author or the reader. Indeed, it is remarkable how in a story 
which might almost be called a tale of the transference of the 


affections, the exemplar of constancy in the tender passion is par 


excellence the Turk; for even his lady love, Inarime, trained by 
her studious father both intellectually and gymnastically on the 
most approved classic lines, and represented to us as a fit help- 
mate for the faultless Reineke, appears at one time inclined to 
forget her sorrows in the whirl of Athenian society. For the 
rest of the characters,they chop and change partners—for life 
and otherwise—with the ease and freedom of a quadrille. They 
are, however, one and all, distinctly and characteristically 
sketched ; especially the great pianiste, Photini Natzelhuber, 
described as “ a poor dumb unfinished creature with but half @ 
soul, and that run to music,” who “so degraded her art that it 
quite sank into abeyance in the presence of her iniquities” ; and 
whose actuality is so striking that we more than half suspect her 
of having been drawn direct from the life. Let us, in conclusion, 
entreat Miss Lynch not to introduce into her pages the names of 
eminent persons living or recently deceased, of Liszt, of 
Rubinstein, and (need we add) of Mr. Gladstone. She does this, 
it must be owned, with less offence of manner than do many 
writers, but it is a thing far better not done at all. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely polite to style a book which mainly 
concerns the fortunes of two ladies, and which is, moreover, 
written by a lady, a chronicle of small-beer ; but that Shakspearian 

appears most accurately to describe the simple story of 
the love affairs of two sisters, which closes our present list. It 
is the penalty which an author pays for previous successes to 
create a standard whereby to judge future works, and the dis- 
appointment one feels at finding that A Younger Sister is by no 
means another Atelier du Lys or Mademoiselle Mori is natural, 
though perhaps a little unreasonable. Considered on its own 
merits, apart from the question of its authorship, it does not 
appear to call for much expression of opinion, for or against, save 
that the extremely selfish old gentleman, the father of the two 
girls with whose matrimonial prospects the story is mainly con- 
cerned, might with advantage have been treated with a lighter 
and more satirical touch. It is all very well to explain that 
“ Mr. Hayes seemed to have a moral skin less than other people ” ; 
but even that isa poor excuse for his ejaculating on the day of 
his daughter’s marriage—a marriage perfectly unexceptionable, 
from all points of view—“It would have cost me less if she had 
died three years ago. I had bowed my will to submit, and I 
should have been spared this.” 


THE VERNEY FAMILY.* 


| pert history has never been presented to us in a more 
delightful form than that which it wears in these two hand- 
some volumes, written partly by the late Lady Verney from the 
Verney manuscripts, and finished by Mrs. Verney with the help 
of the Misses Spring Rice. The numerous illustrations with 
which this book is enriched, many of them reproductions from 
photographs of the family portraits at Claydon, are so well 
executed, and add so much to the reader's pleasure, that they 
deserve to be mentioned early in our review. As an introduction 
to the history of the Verneys during the Civil War we have a 
pleasing description of the old manor-house at Claydon, and the 
household arrangements of its former owners, and an account of 
the earlier fortunes of the family. The old family, which became 
extinct in the male line in 1791, though of more ancient origin, 
was virtually founded by Sir Ralph Verney, a successful merchant 
who bought Claydon in 1465. Adopting a policy not unusual in 
those troublous times, Sir Ralph’s son, like Sir Ralph himself, a 
zealous Yorkist, married the heiress of a Lancastrian house, and 
when Henry VII. came to the throne he had reason to rejoice 
that he had taken so prudent a step. Claydon was let on long 
leases to the Giffards until 1620, and the Verneys made their 
home at Penley, also in Buckinghamshire, which the Lancastrian 
lady had brought to their family. Among the earlier Verneys 
we meet with a second Sir Ralph, a courtier, the husband of 
Eleanor Pole, a cousin of Henry VII.; a Francis, implicated in 
the Dudley conspiracy to dethrone Queen Mary, for the Verneys 

* Memoirs of the ted ty the Compiled from the 


Letters and Illustrated b ts at Claydon House by Frances 
Parthenope Verney. 2 London; Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892, 


had already embraced Protestant which in their case in 

& later generation took the form of the best kind of Puritanism ; 
and the “ great English gallant,” Sir Francis, who, after living 
for a while in the neighbourhood of Alsatia, quarrelled with his 
relatives, sold all the property that he could sell, and went to 
Algiers, where, it was reported, he “turned Turk.” Whether 
this was so or not, it is at least certain that this i i 
knight—for so he appears in the picture painted of him in Spain— 
commanded a crew of Algerine pirates, and finally died in a 
hospital at Messina, 

With the life of Sir Edmund, the half brother of Sir Francis, 
and a striking contrast to him in every respect, we enter on the 
main subject of Lady Verney’s work. An upright, God-fearing 
man, and somewhat of a Puritan, though with nothing of the 
gloom or the narrowness of mind generally associated with 
Puritan sentiments, Sir Edmund lived a kindly and honourable 
life, and died fighting gallantly for the King, though he had no 
sympathy with the King’s policy. He was courteous towards all 
men, cared for the poor on his estate, enjoyed field sports, and 
retained in manhood the vivacity of youth. Money was scarce 
with him, for he spent more than he had in buying the remainder 
of the Giffards’ lease of Claydon, and he engaged in several 
schemes for increasing his fortune, taking shares in patents for 
tobacco, hackney-coaches, then a new invention, and other 
speculations, which generally turned out badly. With little 
taste for the pleasures or business of the Court, he was almost 
perpetually in residence there, being first in the household of 
Prince Henry, and then of Charles as Prince of Wales, and, after 
the accession of Charles I., holding the office of Knight Marshal. 
When the King raised the Royal standard at Nottingham, he gave 
it into the keeping of Sir Ralph, who defended it at Edgehill at 
the cost of his life. He had, he told Clarendon, “no reverence 
for the bishops, for whom this quarrel subsists,” but, said he, “I 
have eaten the King’s bread, and served him near thirty years, 
and will not do so base a thing as to forsake him.” Very bright 
sketches are given of Sir Edmund's four sons—of Ralph his 
heir, with whom he was always on the most affectionate and 
familiar terms, until the great quarrel that rent the nation 
severed father and son the one from the other, for Ralph de- 
clared for the Parliament; of Tom, a vagabond described here 
as “picturesque,” though the epithet is too flattering, for he 
was a sorry scoundrel, always trying, and too often with suc- 
cess, to get money out of his father or his elder brother by 
canting professions of religion; of Edmund, who, after some 
scrapes at Winchester, and at Oxford, where he absented himself 
from lectures and prayers in Hall, and got into debt at taverns, 
took service with the States, and finally, as Sir Edmund Verney, 
—_ a lieutenant-colonel in the Royal army in Ireland, and was 

slain at Drogheda; and of Henry, also for some time in the 
service of the States, and then one of the King’s officers. The 
story that Sir Edmund was assassinated while walking with 
Cromwell three days after the storm of Drogheda, is for many 
reasons incredible and unworthy of the consideration accorded to 
it here. Henry was wholly given to racing, and the kind of 
news from home that pleased him best was that “ My Lord of 
Salisburie’s horse, Cricket, was matched with Banister’s bauld 
horse for 1,000/. a horse, and 200/. forfeiture, to run the four 
miles at Newmarket.” For the Dutch service he had no liking, 
and told his brother Ralph that, “were it not more to obay my 
father's will then for any love I bare to my masters the States, 
the devill their godfather should serve them and not I.” 


A somewhat less attractive man than his father, Sir Ralph was 
sober-minded, conscientious, always full of business, for he never 
grudged trouble on his friends’ behalf, and painfully methodical. 
The story of his boy-and-girl marriage with Mary Blacknall, a 
little heiress of thirteen years, affords a curious illustration of 
working of the Crown rights of wardship and marriage. Four 
Mary’s relations bought the wardship of her person and lands,+ 
with the right of giving her in marriage, for 2,000/. One of them 
wished to marry her to his own son; the other three objected, and 
offered her to Sir Edmund for his son Ralph. Their offer was 
accepted ; Sir Edmund paid them 1,000/. for the heiress, and the 
marriage ceremony was performed. Yet, even after this, some 
attempt seems to have been made by the bride’s relations to get 
the marriage set aside. At the end of two years, however, Ralph 
took her home to Claydon, where she lived happily with his 
family, and from a bright and affectionate girl—* Mischeafe ” 
was her pet name—grew to be a brave, gracious, and capable 
woman. We hear much of the friends both of Sir Edmund and 
Sir Ralph. James Dillon, the eldest son of Lord Roscommon, 
and Ralph’s chief friend at Oxford, came often to Claydon, where 
he flirted with Dorothy Lack, who was brought up by her 
relation Lady Verney, more “ kissing and romping” going on 
when they met “ than would be permitted at the present day” ; 
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but Dillon left “ poor Doll” for the sister of Lord Strafford, and 
his marriage caused an estrangement between him and Ralph. 
“The old men’s wife,” as she is called in Ralph’s cypher 
correspondence, the wife first of Sir Harry Lee of Ditchley, and 
afterwards of three Earls in succession, appears pretty con- 
stantly both as Lady Sussex and Lady Warwick. She was 
constant in her demands on Ralph’s time, begging him to buy her 
“ figerde ‘sattines,” a carpet “to suet with my haninges and 
chers,” and trimming for a “swite bage.” About her portrait by 
Vandyke, she writes, “i am glade you have prefalede with 
S* Vandike to make my pictuer lener, for truly it was to fat, if 
he made it farer it will be for my credit.” The price was “ fifty 
ponde,” and “eyght ponde” was paid “for copinge the picter” to 
the “ man that copes out Vandicks.” Ralph's aunt, a young and 
rich widow, consulted him much about her matrimonial prospects ; 
“for my owne part,” she wrote, “I pray God send me a good 
hus:, and I care not wher his land lies.” Greatly to the annoy- 
ance of the Verneys she married a Roman Catholic, a son of 
Lord Eure. When Eure was killed in 1644, Ralph offered her 
the loan of the “great black bed and hangings” at Claydon. In 
about a year she married a third husband. 


Lady Verney has devoted two chapters to the Parliamentary 
experiences of Sir Edmund and Sir Ralph Verney, making use 
of Ralph’s “Notes.” Here, and in one or two other parts of 
the book, we get rather more general history than any ordinarily 
well-educated reader needs to enable him to follow the history 
of the Verney family. Sir Ralph’s reports of the debate on 
the Grand Remonstrance, and the King’s attempt to arrest the 
Five Members, are well worth reading ; they have been published 
previously in the Camden Society’s volume of the “ Notes,” and have 
been used by Forster and Dr. Gardiner. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, Sir Ralph entered on a long period of trouble. 
His brothers and sisters were left ill provided for by their father; for 
their fortunes were charged on the “ Alnage,” a tax on cloth, on 
which Sir Edmund had a lien, and it was long before the Parliament 
admitted their claim. Meanwhile, some of them seem to have 
considered, at least at first, that their eldest brother had acted 
unfairly by them, and for a time caused him much annoyance. 
Then, having stood by the Parliament in critical times, Sir Ralph 
found that his conscience required him to resist it when resist- 
ance meant certain loss, specially as he would not join the King, 
and so was counted an enemy by both parties. Alone among 
the Commons at Westminster he refused the Covenant, choosing 
rather to suffer exile and the loss of goods than to violate his 
conscience. He withdrew to France, taking his wife and two of 
his three children with him, and finally settled at Blois. His 
sisters added to his anxieties; for “fatherless, motherless, and 

” as they were, they fell to quarrelling about their 
maids. “Pegge” was entreated “as her mayd might serve both 
her and Pen, but will not let it be so by noe meanes.” Moreover, 
his sisters were “ indiscreete,” and worst of all expected him 
to forward their marriages by gifts that he could ill afford. 
As he had burdened his Claydon property with allowances to 
them and his brothers, he had little to live upon. “ Noe English 
maide,” he writes from Blois, “ will be content with our diet and 
way of liveing ; for my part since this time twelvemonth I have 
not had one bit of Rost meate to dinner.” He was voted out of 
the House, and in 1646 Claydon was sequestered. At last he 
was delivered from his most pressing difficulties by his wife, who 
went to England to try to get the sequestration taken off. Few 
stories have seemed to us more touching than that of this brave 
lady, who, with scanty means, and in delicate health—she bore 
a child shortly after her arrival in England, and suffered also 
from a severe attack of fever—went hither and thither making 
friends, bribing—there was no hope of getting anything done in 
Parliament without bribes—and petitioning month after month 
in order to free her husband's estate from unjust sequestration. 
She was successful at last ; but her victory was full of sadness, 
and was won at a terrible cost ; the child she bore in her absence 
from her husband did not live to meet its father’s eyes, her 
daughter, whom she left at Blois, died before her return, and her 
own health was destroyed by her anxieties and exertions, About 
two years after the sequestration was removed she died at the 
age of thirty-four. Her sweet and noble nature, her troubles, 


and her patient courage, are lovingly and skilfully commemorated |, 


by the ladies to whom we owe these volumes. 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


HE work of restoring and reconstructing “ Murray” proceeds 
apace; or, rather, we may say that on the scheme which 


~ nas been recently undertaken under the general direction of Mr, 
_ © Hallam Murray it hes entered upon a regular system, which, 


while not hasting, never rests. It is interesting to compare any 
of the new volumes, English or foreign, with most of the corre- 
sponding volumes in circulation fifteen or twenty years ago. 
The “Murrays” of that day were, to speak frankly, in too many 
cases no longer worthy of the house that issued them. They had 
been excellent books in their day in almost all (not quite in all) 
cases; but they had got into the condition of alast year’s almanac 
or a last week's newspaper. What a change has passed over 
them may be seen at a glance by comparing the old four-volume 
Handbook to India with the present issue for the whole peninsula 
in a single book. From the fly-leaves we gather that the old 
fourfold division (for the three Presidencies and the North-West 
Provinces) is still maintained and kept on sale, but that this 
compact survey of the whole peninsula is arranged for the use of 
the more casual tourist. For him, indeed, a guide in four volumes 
is a thing simply not to be thought of and altogether prohibitive. 
The single-volume issue necessarily omits some things, for so vast 
a subject as India is not to be despatched in four hundred even 
of “ Murray’s” ingeniously-utilized pages. But it is an excellent 
survey of the subject, guaranteed by the collaboration of divers 
local authorities, from Mr. Forrest and Sir Arthur Gordon down- 
wards, 

The dictum just laid down about one-volume guide-books 
may seem to be violated by the two-volume Guide to France, a 
remodelling of which has also appeared; and, indeed, we are 
disposed to stick to it. It is true that few people, at least in a 
rapid tour, are likely to attempt the whole of such a country as 
France. But it is also true that in France more than in most 
countries it is difficult to adopt a division which will not for 
many, indeed for most, purposes and persons be a cross division. 
That here adopted—an imaginary line running north and south 
through Paris—is, no doubt, as good as most. Yet at least not a 
few Englishmen will sometimes start for a tour in Eastern 
France by way of Havre or Dieppe, and want a guide to Nor- 
mandy in the first stage of their journey; while a great many 
more will start for the Loire country or Brittany, or even 
Normandy itself, by Calais, and be inclined to stay a little in the 
North-East on their way. By adopting some material like the 
Clarendon Press rice paper it would surely still have been pos- 
sible to get the whole into one volume, failing which we should 
have been inclined to suggest a division into four or five parts 
combinable at pleasure. However, these suggestions of some- 
thing else are rather idle. The book was always good, of 
which the fact that this is the eighteenth edition is almost sufli- 
cient proof, and it is now better than ever. Its plans of towns— 
the most important thing in a guide-book, and till recently the 
thing most rarely to be found,in an English guide-book at least-— 
are excellent. 

The most recent editions of the handbooks for Japan and Syria 
are fresh instances of the thorough and unsparing fashion in 
which the fame of “ Murray” is now being cared for. To be 
written, as this edition of the Japan is, by Mr. Basil Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Mason would be almost enough. But to make the 
work thorough it seems that Mr. Murray bought the copyright of 
Messrs. Satow & Hawes’s Handbook for Central and Northern 
Japan, and the editors have incorporated it bodily, re-writing, 
altering, and adding where necessary, This means business, and 
business has resulted. The maps, again, deserve high praise. 
Even more extensively remodelled is the Syria and Palestine, a 
deservedly famous number even in the old series, but now 
entirely renovated under the care of Mr. Haskett Smith. The 
editor takes, we think, just pride to himself on the excision or 
exclusion of all “ flowery descriptions of scenery "—things abo- 
minable in a guide-book, and once too frequently indulged in by 
guide-book makers, 

In turning to a volume of “ Murray's” chief rival—a rival 
modelled itself on “Murray "—we are struck, as we have been 
struck often before, by the one remnant of the “old man” in our 
own petit livre rouge. Every page of matter, every scruple of 
weight in a guide-book, is of importance. Now, in more than one 
of the excellent volumes we have been examining (the India and 
the Japan are exceptions), there is inserted a stout supplement 
of fifty pages, called “ Murray’s Guide-book Advertiser,’ which 
occupies not a little space, and which gives information in great 
part (to speak mildly) superfluous to the probable users of the 
book. It cannot be of much importance to a traveller at 
Nazareth or Jericho to be made aware of the virtues of the Hotel 
Somethinginsky Bazaar at Moscow, and of that excellent English 
chemist in the Kiarthnerring at Vienna. It would be affecta- 
tion, of course, to simulate ignorance of the fact that this adver- 
tiser supplies, in the most honourable and unexceptionable way, 
some of the resources which enable Messrs, Murray to make their 
books so good. And we do not know that the extreme asceti- 
cism of Baedeker (which admits no advertisements at all) is a 
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necessary counsel even of perfection. But it certainly would be 
better to restrict advertisements, as is actually done in the Japan 
and the India, to things connected with the subject of the books. 
As for the number of “ Baedeker” which is before us, the fifth 
edition of the Norway and Sweden, this series, like its great 
rival, hardly needs any bush. If it did, it has received the very 
best kind of bush possible in the efforts which “ Murray” itself 
has made to keep its pride of place asthe best of all guide-book 
collections. 

Of the very useful, handy, and portable series of Tourists’ 
Guides to English counties and districts, published by Messrs. 
Stanford, we have four before us, all reprints, but all revised and 
brought up to date. These are the Channel Islands (as it 
originally appeared one of the few distinctly not good guides of 
the series, but set right by the late Mr. Bevan, and now once 
more re-edited by Mr. Worth); Zhe Wye, a good number which 
has also passed from Mr. Bevan’s capable into Mr. Worth’s still 
more capable hands; Dr. Taylor's Suffolk, and Mr. Ditchfield’s 
Berkshire. We have often done justice to the merits of the 
series here, and we can only drop a mild tear over its one 
blot, also often pointed out—the utter insufficiency of the maps. 
Even quarter-inch maps are not of much use, and in some here, 
for instance the Suffolk, the scale is eight miles to an inch, with 
only the chief roads marked. Such a map, except for giving a 
vague idea of the relative position of towns, is practically useless, 
and were better omitted. Disappointment and bad language are the 
only things that can come of the attempt to use it. Mr. Stanford 
can give us, when he likes, the best maps in the world; and if 
he were to add sixpence to the price of this very useful series, 
and fit it out fresh with good maps and plans of towns, we are 
nearly sure that he would find his account in the proceeding. 

That the presence of such maps and plans has much to do with 
the advance of Messrs. Baddeley and Ward’s South Devon and 
South Cornwall to a fourth edition is pretty certain. The maps 
here have been revised from the newer Ordnance Surveys, a plan 
of Torquay and a map of the landslip between Lyme and the Axe 
are added, and the whole text is revised ; though, as we can testify 
from frequent use, the omissions in the former edition were rare, 
and the errors rarer. The authors anticipate that “the new line 
to Kingsbridge will bring Salcombe and its fine coast into the 
tourist programme.” Alas! these are words of much import, and 
the import is far from wholly comfortable. Will a man, when 


‘the “tourist programme” has invaded the district, be able to 


breakfast off red mullet and cold partridge at Kingsbridge with- 
out defrauding his children or his creditors of more money than 
if at the ordinary tourist hotel he had consumed the usual 
ham and eggs? Will he find at casual “ publics” between 
Prawle Point and the Start home-cured pig of wondrous 
flavour and preparation such as never man tasted elsewhere ; 
or will the all-pervading brands of Wiltshire or Water- 
ford enter there also? To think of one of the grandest, 
one of the most solitary, and therefore one of the most delightful, 
cliff-walks in England—that along the coast from Bolt Head to 
Bolt Tail—“ entering into the tourist programme” is for a moment 
to gnash the teeth, and then more philosophically to remember 
Horace as interpreted by Mr. Dryden, and reflect with gratitude 


That what has been has been, and we have had our day. 


Besides, the South Hams, thank Heaven! are too far from actual 
or probable large manfacturing towns to run for many a long 
year the worst risks involved in a tourist programme. Even the 
new line will probably not much interfere with the blessed 
solitude in which a man may look down on the Atlantic fretting 
itself against the Ham Stone (concerning which there is a folk 
word not lawful to mention), and pick his way among the 
crevices of the “ Landpits,” and after peeping into the chasm 
where the “fatal Ramillies” was wrecked (thereby giving 
occasion to the dullest and wofullest of ballads), come suddenly 
upon the great stretch of Bigbury Bay, with the Thurlestone arch 
rearing itself impossibly out of the water in the foreground, and 
the guns of the Plymouth forts thundering over Stoke Point 
many a mile away. 

Of guides to Belgium and Holland there is noend. We do 
not quite know why there should be any, for the trip is a cheap 
and a delightful one, capable of being indulged in by the most 
modest “ five-pounder,” who only wants a few days in a foreign 
country, or prolonged and done thoroughly by the most learned 
specialist in history, architecture, and art generally. So 
Messrs, Ward & Lock’s Guide to the Netherlandish places shall 
be welcome, and we will not carpingly inquire whether engravings 
of “Satis House” are not more than satis in such a book. It is 
cheap, and light, and well printed, and well arranged, and these 


_ are the principal things, 


A county history, especjally a “ popular” county history, ought 
to be a kind of guide-book, and, therefore, we make no excuse 


for treating Mr. T. W. Shore's contribution on Hampshire to Mr. 
Elliot Stock’s series of popular county histories in this place. 
Mr. Shore, however, has not taken that view of his work which 
we have suggested; indeed, it would be difficult to say what 
view he has taken of it as a whole. He vacillates between a 
history of England, as it affects Hampshire (and sometimes as it 
does not), and a collection of odds and ends—“ Monastic Life,” 
“ Manors and Hundreds,” “ Remains and Legends of the Middle 
Ages,” &c. Whatever may be the right way, this surely is the 
wrong, and Mr. Shore seems to have had glimpses of the fact by his 
devoting separate chapters to Winchester, Southampton, the Isle 
of Wight, and so forth. The total effect, though the author 
evidently knows a good deal about his subject, is a little un- 
digested. Even if it is regarded as a book of reference, informa- 
tion, except in regard to the largest places of all, has to be ferreted 
out and put together in a very laborious and puzzling way. Had 
Mr. Shore given us an orderly historical peregrination of the 
county, treating each place and district successively, and starting 
or finishing with a brief historical conspectus of the county as 
such, he would have produced a book at once more readable and 
more useful. As it is, he will be better to “ steal from ” for those 
who like to do even their stealing at secondhand than for any- 
body to read. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


in the Indian peninsula before St. Augustine preached in 
Kent, and that, in spite of all the dangers and obstacles that beset 
the Gospel in that strange land, it has endured to the present 
day. Such a fact is so full of hope, and ought to be so full of 
instruction, that the Rev. G. Milne Rae’s volume, The Syrian 
Church in India, must be sure of welcome. Mr. Rae was for 
many years Free Kirk Missionary at Madras, and has studied the 
history of his subject with great thoroughness and scholarly: in- 
telligence. In his view, a view which he supports with abundant 
reasons, the Christians of St. Thomas, as they are called, have no 
direct connexion with the Apostle. The India in which St. 
Thomas and St. Bartholomew preached and Pantenus found the 
Hebrew Matthew, was India west of the Indus—that is, Afghanistan 
—where, as we know, the conquests of Alexander left behind them 
a deep and abiding Greek civilization. The Church of Southern 
India was an offshoot of the Patriarchate of Babylon, founded by 
Nestorian Persian missionaries somewhere about A.D. 500. The 
Ceylon branch, which was known to Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
proved short-lived; the Church of the Coromandel coast was 
supplanted by Roman Catholicism early in the sixteenth century ; 
that of Malabar still survives. They still hold in the main to 
their ancient usages. Their sacred language is Syriac, their 
canon is that of the Syriac version, they do not know the 

Y vult, and acknowledge only three sacraments— 
Baptism, the Eucharist, and Orders. Mr. Rae gives an inte- 
resting account of their ancient charters, engraved on copper 
plates, and of the light thrown by these curious documents on 
the legal status of Christianity in old Indian society. More 


* The Syrian Church in India. By George Milne Rae, M.A., Fellow of 
the University of Madras, late Professor in the Madras Christian College. 
Edioburgh and London : Blackwood & Sons. 1892. 
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instructive still is the history of the struggle between this 
echismatical and possibly heretical native Christianity and Roman 
Catholicism. The first Roman missionary who preached in 
India was Jordanus, a Dominican, whose date is about 1330. 
Early in the sixteenth century the Inquisition was established by 
the Portuguese at Goa on the suggestion of St. Francis Xavier, 
and Mr. Rae is able to give a very vivid sketch of the working of 
this atrocious institution from the narrative of one Dellon, a 
French physician, who fell into its clutches. In 1599 the Synod 
of Diamper, like our Synod of Whitby, decreed the Romanizing 
of the indigenous Church, but half a century later the oppressed 
Syrian Christians succeeded in casting off the yoke, and reverted 
to their ancient ways. Unfortunately some difficulty about 
the ordination of their M litan issued in their coming under 
the authority of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, who is at 
present regarded as their ecclesiastical chief. As they resisted 
the violence of Rome, so apparently have they turned a deaf 
ear to the seductions of the Church Missionary Society. At one 
time Colonel Munro endeavoured to persuade their clergy to 
give up the rule of celibacy by the odd expedient of giving a 


‘reward of four hundred rupees to every priest who would 
‘take to himself a wife. But Protestantism seems to suit these 


Nestorian Jacobites as little as Romanism. We wish that Mr. 
Rae, instead of deploring this remarkable fact, had endeavoured 
in a somewhat more sympathetic spirit to ascertain exactly 
what it means and what lesson it has to teach us. We do not 
want to convert the Christians of St. Thomas, but we do want 
to know what is the secret of their success, such as it is, and of 
their extraordinary tenacity of life. Does this old-world Eastern 
Christianity suit the Hindu better than Exeter Hall? and, if so, 
why? This is a question of the deepest importance to our mis- 
sionary Societies. 

A contribution of no small importance towards the right 
understanding of the Tractarian movement will be found in the 
Autobiography of Isaac Williams, It is but a little book, written 
by Williams for the sake of his own children, and gives but a 
slender sketch, “ a few memorials of the past.” But the author 
was a man of clear and delicate insight, and the points which he 
handles with such pious reserve lie very close to the root of the 
matter. Williams was a pupil of John Keble, and he regards the 
two Kebles, with other like-minded men, notably Pusey, as the 
types and authors of the revival, They were true sons of the 
Church of England. Their object was not to find something 
better, but to realize fully the ideal of their own mother-Church. 
They were learned and cultivated men, but they set #@os above 
intellect and their special grace was meekness. Newman struck 
into the movement at an angle. He was the only Evangelical 
in the little band, and, greatly as he was loved and respected, 
there were certain traits in his temperament that’ were felt to be 
out of harmony with the teaching of Bisley and Fairford. Williams 
touches on this subject with the tenderness, and does not 


_ say one word beyond what he felt to be necessary for the justifica- 


these younger men, who looked up to Newman as their 
teacher and leader. It is evident that there was from the 
ittle rift within the lute. The true Anglican party 
tt all along that Newman’s temper, method, and object were 
not exactly the same as theirs, and that he was doing that 
treason against any movement, forming a party 
of his own. Of all this they were dimly sensible at the 
time, though, as Williams says, “it is only in the retrospect that 
one pour, conscious of the difference.” But, he adds, “I cannot 
remember when my prayer for him was not rather that he might 
be preserved from error and the dangers to which he was exposed 
from his peculiar temperament than for his perfection, and that I 
might follow his example, as would have been my prayer with 
regard to John Keble and Pusey.” The volume is edited by 
Williams's brother-in-law, Sir George Prevost, who has added 
some interesting notes, and contains some letters of Newman's 
and a sermon of Thomas Keble’s. 
Dr. Milligan’s book on The Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of Our Lord deserves to be widely and carefully read. The sub- 
is one that has a powerful attraction for religious minds of 
the contemplative kind, and the manner of treatment commands 
respect and sympathy. Doctrinally the work is chiefly interest- 
ing as illustrative of the impatience with which the strict formulas 


- of Calvinism are beginning to be regarded in the Scotch Church. 


Dr. Milligan practically gives up not only Calvinism, but those 
ideas of the older Church which are imbedded in Calvinism. The 
Christian must suffer the full penalty of his sins and 

more, because in addition he has to bear the cross. The 
sacrifice of Christ was life and not death, joy and not sorrow. 
In the old-fashioned language of the schools, the ideas of 
substitution and satisfaction are swept away, while that of 
merit remains. Forgiveness is thrown into the distant back- 
ground, and the thought is centred upon the new life. The 
other mode of explanation, which is not by any means pecu- 
liar to Calvinism, is that Our Lord, because He is divine 
and understands the nature of sin far better than we can 
do, suffered more than any man does or can suffer; and 
that this “ moreness,” in respect of which He was our Substi- 
tute, has a very important bearing on the spiritual life, making 
forgiveness and complete reconciliation possible. The view ad- 
vocated by Dr. Milligan seems to many, be it spoken with all 
deference, to mistake the language of Scripture. And, if it 
does this, it will prove to be less catholic than the rival doctrine. 
There are doubtless those who, as Dr. Milligan says, feel the hunger 
and thirst after righteousness more acutely than the sense of guilt. 
But are these the few or the many, and do they always quite realize 
the situation? One reason that seems to have weighed with 
Dr. Milligan is the tendency of extreme Calvinism to produce 
hypocrisy. Calvinism has this tendency, no doubt; yet not by 
reason of the doctrine of imputation, which, in some shape or 
other, must always remain, but because it is overstrained. 
Calvinism taught men that they were not saved unless they 
were perfect, and so reduced a great number to the i 
of pretending to be perfect. It may, perhaps, be found that the 
new teaching, which rests entirely upon love, will arrive by a 
different road at the same goal. 

The Fourth Gospel is the title of a volume in which are re- 
printed three essays on the Gospel of St. John—the first on the 
external evidences by the late Dr. Abbot, the second and third 
on the internal by Dr. Peabody and Bishop Lightfoot. Dr. 
Abbot’s review of Justin’s testimony is alone sufficient to make 
the book valuable, but the work throughout is worthy of its 
authors. 

Athanasius, the new volume of the Select Library of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, is a great improvement upon the last. 
Mr. Robertson, the editor, has done his work in the right spirit. 
His introductions and excursus give all desirable information 
and references, the translations can be relied upon, and the few 
notes given are well chosen and valuable. It is to be hoped that 
the succeeding volumes will be built upon the same lines. Such 
an edition as that of Socrates and Sozomenus is of very little use 
to anybody. The volume contains the Arian documents, the 
Festal letters, and a selection of the personal letters. Much of 
Newman’s work is reproduced, and Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Ellershaw, 
and Miss Payne-Smith have helped in the translation. If the 
introduction has a fault, it is that it is too condensed and conse- 
quently a little obscure in parts. If Mr. Robertson had allowed 
himself a little more elbow room, he would not have quoted Pope 
Zephyrinus as having said “I believe in one God, Jesus Christ.” 
This is only half what the Pope said, and the words that follow 
entirely alter the meaning of this startling phrase. 

Those who are looking for a popular yet scholarly exposition of 
the modern views as to the history of Hebrew literature may be 
recommended to try Professor Ryle’s Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. Mr. Ryle distinguishes three Canons. The first, com- 
prising the Pentateuch, was complete in Ezra’s time ; the second 
added the Prophets between 300-200 B.c.; the third brought in 
the other books, the Kethubim, and falls between the two dates 
160 and 105 B.c. Mr. Ryle discusses also the manner in which 
the earlier books are supposed to have grown into their present 
shape, and comes to much the same conclusions as Professor 
Driver, though he does not appear to have arrived at any definite 
conclusion about the date of the Psalter. But how these great 
authorities differ! According to Driver the process of 
compilation by which, for instance, our present Genesis was 
formed is of the most inartistic kind, a mere tacking together, 
leaving every joint gaping wide. “The authors of the Hebrew 
historical books do not, as a modern historian would do, rewrite the 
matter in their own language.” Professor Ryle thinks other- 
wise. “The compilation of a Hebrew narrative was a complex 
and artistic process. Previously written accounts were con- 
densed or expanded, revised or rewritten, before they could be 
inserted in the new history.” Here is a remarkable and funda- 
mental fact on which the perplexed reader finds his guides at 
variance. There are other points that sadly want clearing up. 
Thus the Samaritans are supposed to have adopted the Pentateuch 
from the Jews after the captivity. Yet “the immediate ad- 
vantage” of the formation of the Pentateuch “ was that a know- 
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tion of himself and others. But he says some very striking things. | 
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ledge of the priestly law was placed within the reach of every 
Jew, and that a fatal barrier was thus raised against any attempt 
at fusion with the stranger and the Samaritan.” But either 
there was nothing in the Pentateuch that a Samaritan could 

ject to, or the Samaritan did not borrow the Pentateuch from 
the Jews. Professor Ryle cannot have it both ways. 

Dr. Buhl’s book on The Canon and Text of the Old Testament, 
translated by the Rev. T. Macpherson, is addressed to students. 
Dr. Buhl sticks close to his subject, and does not discuss the 
genesis of individual books. He treats briefly of the dates of the 
Palestinian and Alexandrine Canons, and. at more length of 
editions, MSS., translations, and the general history of the 
Massoretic text, 

We have no space for more than a passing notice of the Parallel 
Commentary on the Synoptics, by N. M. Damalas. The form of 
the book is somewhat unusual, the text commented on being no 
single gospel, but an interwoven harmony of the three. The 
notes, which are the work of a learned man, and take throughout 
the plain literal sense, are not at all difficult to read even by 
those who have no special acquaintance with modern Greek. A 
feature of interest is that the author supports the at present un- 
popular view that Mark is later than Matthew and Luke, and 
made use of the work of his two predecessors. 

Theodor Christlieb, born in 1833, was son of a Lutheran pastor, 
became a Lutheran pastor himself, exercised his ministry, among 
other places, at Islington, and finally rose to be Professor of 
Divinity at Bonn, where he died in 1889. He exercised a wide 
and beneficent influence, partly by his brilliant talent as a preacher, 
and still more by his pastoral devotion to the best interests of a 
large circle of pupils. His sermons are Evangelical discourses of 
the best type, thoroughly cultivated, but appealing chiefly to the 
emotions, which are touched with considerable power. They are 
well translated, and should find many readers, though they are 
neither so practical nor so instructive as English sermons are ex- 
pected to be. 

Those who are not deterred by scientific metaphysics, and ex- 
patiate with pleasure in space of four dimensions, will read with 
profit Christian Doctrines and Modern Thought. Dr. Bonney’s 
object is to show that the Church dogmas are not necessarily 
absurd, even when regarded from the point of view of purely 
scientific conceptions; that the most thoroughgoing investigator 
of nature may yet be a believer; or, to put it in another way, 
that the results of modern science offer certain analogies to Chris- 
tian beliefs. The argument is addressed mainly to students of 
science who do not accept Christianity. For readers within the 
Church its effect is weakened by a rather ostentatious disregard 
of theology—that is to say, of the best opinion. This defect 
makes itself especially felt in the lecture on the Atonement, and 
in that on the Resurrection. The most interesting part of the 
book is that which touches upon modern theories as to the nature 
of matter. A science which regards the atom as “a void the 
boundaries of which are endowed with a certain amount of 
energy ” is evidently prepared for great leaps of faith. 

The Glasgow Presbytery appears to have entertained the idea 
of making some kind of protest against the heresies contained in 
Professor Max Miiller’s Gifford Lectures on Anthropological Reli- 
gion. Scotchmen habitually take too serious a view, but they 
are a shrewd business people, and it is difficult to understand 
why, instead of complaining of the novelty, they did not rather 
object to the want of novelty in their gifted lecturer’s utterances, 
Dyaus Pitar, the fire-god Agni, and the root MAR, are very 
familiar friends on this side of the Tweed ; and there is little in 
this volume that we have not read several times over within the 
past thirty years. 

A book that is likely to be widely useful is Dr, Pirie’s God of 
Reason and Revelation. It is short, but admirably clear, being 
written with a special eye to thoughtful men among the work- 
ing classes. Many other readers, who do not fall under this head, 
will find in it a very serviceable sketch of the relation between 
natural theology and the Bible. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Historical Notes, by the 
Rev. J. Cornford (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode), is a useful 
manual for students, The notes are brief marginal jottings, 
giving chiefly sources and dates. The new volume of the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges is the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, by the Rev. J. J. Lias (Cambridge: at 
the University Press). Readers who wish to have a book exhi- 
biting the parallelism of the Synoptic writers in a handy form will 
find what they want in A Harmony of the Gospels, by the Rev. 
C. C. James (London: Clay & Sons). Psalms and Litanies is the 
title of a collection of devotional exercises for family or private 
use, by the Rev. Rowland Williams, the famous vicar of Broad- 
chalke (London: T. Fisher Unwin). The Henry Bradshaw 
Society have begun operations by the issue of a remarkably hand- 


some volume, the Missale Westmonasteriense, Part I, The. 

publication has been superintended with loving care by Mr. 

Pal Legg (London: printed for the Society by Harrison 
ms). 

We have received new editions of The Leading Ideas of the 
Gospels, by the Bishop of Derry (London: Macmillan & Co.), 
and The Witness of History to Christ, by Archdeacon Farrar 
(London: Macmillan & Co.), together with the second volume of 
the English translation of Pére Didon’s Jesus Christ ‘(London :. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Lim.) 

Our list of sermons includes From Advent to Advent, preached 
at Whitehall by the late Aubrey L. Moore (London: Percival & 
Co.); The Lord's Prayer, by Robert Eyton (London: Kegar 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Lim.) ; Things Old and New, by 
the late Rev. G. H. Fowler of Leeds, with Preface by Dr. Talbot. 
(London: Percival & Co.); Verbum Crucis (Preachers of the Age 
Series), by the Bishop of Derry (London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
& Co.); Vol. V. of Lincoln's Inn Sermons, by F. D. Maurice 
(London: Macmillan & Co.); Village Sermons, plain, practical, 
and excellent, by the late Dean Church (London: Macmillan & 
Co.), and Sermons on some Words of Christ, by Dr. Liddon 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co.) With these we may 
notice Pastoral Letters and Charges, delivered by 
Archbishop Maclagan while Bishop of Lichfield (London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton, & Co.); Thought Seed for Holy Seasons, by the 
Rev. R. S. Barrett (London : Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh) ; 
and Zhe Prayers of Jesus Christ, by Dr. Vaughan (London > 
Macmillan & Co.) 

We have received also Seeds and Sheaves, papers for the com- 
fort and edification of invalids, very Roman Catholic, but very 
graceful, tender, and imaginative, by Lady Lovat (London:. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Lim.); The Kingdom of 
Christ and the Church of Ireland, by the Right Hon. R. R. 
Warren (London: Hodder & Stoughton); The Gospel and the 
Home, by Caroline M. Hallett (London: Innes & Co.); The 
Analogy of Existences and Christianity, by C. J. W. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton); Thoughts and Reflexions of the late David 
Tertius Gabriel (London: T. Fisher Unwin); The Church in 
Nova Scotia and the Tory Clergy of the Revolution, by A. W. 
Eaton, B.A., Presbyter of the Diocese of New York (London :. 
Whittaker & Co.) ; Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, by a Layman, 
2 vols., second edition (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co., Lim.); The New Theology, by John Bascom (London : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 


THE BOOK OF CHINESE POETRY.* 


ons is something notoriously fascinating in a difficult 
task. If there is a mountain which is believed to be insur- 
mountable, or a country, like Tibet for example, from which 
intruders are rigorously excluded, or a text which presents un- 
usual difficulties in the way of translation, there are sure to be 
people who will try to climb the one, penetrate into the other, 
and render the third into the vernacular. It is probably owing 
to this spirit of adventure that so many people have essayed to 
translate the Chinese “ Book of Poetry,” which more than fulfils 
all the usual conditions which are calculated to arouse the ambi- 
tion of adventurous translators. Chinese is not an easy language 
at the best of times, but in the “ Book of Poetry” we have in 
addition a corrupt text, an archaic form of verse, old-world 
incidents and modes of thought, and last, but not least, a cloud of 
commentari¢s which obscures the text, and renders confused the 
simplest lines. 

Among those who have translated the whole work into lan- 
guages of Europe are Lacharme, Riickert, Legge, Von Straus, 
Zottoli, Jennings—whose work we lately noticed in these pages— 
and the present author, besides a host of others, including Sir 
John Davis, who have translated portions and separate odes. It 
cannot be said that any one of these renderings is wholly satis- 
factory. Nor is this surprising. We should never expect to see 
a satisfactory version in Chinese poetry of, forexample, the Percy 
Ballads or The Canterbury Tales, and yet in many respects it 
would be easier to render these into Chinese verse than to give a 
metrical translation of the “ Book of Poetry.” Almost all the odes 
are written in lines of four words, each word being represented by a 
symbol, which, as pronounced at the present day, is monosyllabic. 
To render such Procrustean lines into English prose would be 
difficult enough, even if we were sure of the text, which we are 
not ; but to render them into English verse is next to impossible. 
A literal translation might reproduce the sense of the original, 


* The Book of Chinese Poetry; being the Collection of Ballads, Sagas, 
and other Pieces known as the Shih Ching, the Classic of Poetry. 
Metrically translated by Clement Francis Komilly Allen, Londons 
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but by no possibility could the result be poetical; and even a 
periphrastic version, such as Mr. Allen’s, could only be poetical 
in proportion to the extent to which the translator emancipates 
himself from the text. 

If, however, the odes, as we have them, were possessed of the 
true essence of poetry, we should be the first to encourage trans- 
lators to attempt the almost impossible task of reproducing them 
in English lines. But this, with rare exceptions, is not the case. 
They are the homely ballads of a primitive, uninstructed people, 
and as such contain very little which, by any stretch of the 
imagination, can be called poetical, though much that is inter- 
esting to the ethnologist. The first literary efforts of all nations 
are poetical; and wherever found, whether in Egypt or in China, 
whether in Europe or in India, they invariably consist of simple 
lays reflecting the life of the people, and commenting on their 
pleasures and their sufferings, their triumphs and oppressions, 
without an arriére pensée in them. This is a condition of old- 
world folk-lore which is incomprehensible to Chinese commen- 
tators, who, being supremely ignorant of every other country but 
their own, have no data on which to found a comparative method, 
and are prone to believe that the composers of the odes were men 
like themselves, full of quirks and fancies, conceits and artifices. 
Thus the mention of “cress” in a love-song is regarded as an 
allusion to the soft and delicate young lady who is the heroine 
of the piece, and poplar-trees in a rural lay are held to symbolise 
the virtuous conduct of the maidens of the day who refused to 
offer shade to their admirers. 

Other preconceived notions are connected with certain ancient 
sovereigns for whom the commentators, following the dicta of 
Confucius, have a profound admiration, and others for whom 
they can scarcely find words sufficiently condemnatory. King 
Wen is an instance of the first of these, and Chow Sin of the 
last. Every ode, therefore, which breathes of peace and content- 
ment is referred to the reign of Wén, and those which reflect 
disturbance and disorder are said to describe the state of things 
existing under the rule of his degenerate successor. The forced 
interpretations which, following these prejudices and fancies, have 
been put upon the odes by the commentators have been commonly 
accepted by European translators, and it is a relief, therefore, to 
find that Mr. Allen throws aside these mental crutches, and takes 
the truly scientific, because natural, meanings of the odes to be 
what they profess to be. The whole work is divided into four 
parte ; the: first containing ballads illustrative of the manners 
and customs of the people of the different States, the second 
songs for the minor festivals, the third! songs for the greater 
festivals, and the fourth hymns and eulogies. Each part is 
interesting; but the first portion contains the more attractive 
ballads, many of which appeal as genuinely to the people of 
modern Europe as they did to the natives of ancient China. As 
an example, we take at random the Song of the Huntsman and 
the Maiden, which affords a fair specimen of Mr. Allen’s versifica- 
tion :— 

This youthful maiden fair and bright, 
To muse on Spring and its delight 
Is wandering through the trees ; 
When lo, amid a forest glade, 
Concealed beneath the Swart oak’s shade, 
A huntsman bold she sees. 


He brings a newly slaughtered deer 
The victim of spear, 
Upon his shoulder bound 
With fibres of the meadow grass, 
And lovingly he tries to pass 
His arm her waist around. 


But half in earnest half in play, 
From his embrace she shrinks away 
With gestures coy and chaste ; 
And laughing merrily she cries, 
“My dog will bite the man who tries 
0 clasp me round the waist.” 


In these simple lines the Chinese commentators see a world of 
evil meaning. The huntsman’s intentions, according to these 
prurient authorities, are of the most detestable nature, and be- 
cause any such flirtation would, in the present highly artificial 
condition of Chinese life, point to evil, the purblind editors pass 
damnatory sentences on this young man and maiden of the very 
primitive State of Shao. A little further on in the work a widow 
laments her lonely condition—a very proper thing for a widow 
to do; but this is too obvious an explanation, and we are 
called on to believe, not by Mr. Allen, that her distress arose 
from her desire to marry again, from which intention her sons 
would fain dissuade her. Other odes refer to passing political 
events, as, for instance, one which Mr. Allen entitles “ The 
Murdered Youths,” in which a Chinese version of the at- 


tempt of Hamlet’s father to rid himself of his unhappy son is 
understood to be referred to. The story runs that the Duke 
Haiian, being desirous of dispossessing his eldest son in favour of 
a younger brother, arranged to send his natural heir on a mission 
to a neighbouring State, and there to have him murdered. A 
third brother “getting wind of the design, vainly urged his 
brother to save himself, and, failing in this, stole his credentials, 
started in his stead, and was killed.” The supposition is that the 
ode in question points to these circumstances, but there is no 
kind of evidence to support the assumption. Students of the 
Talmud have some experience of the extent to which the com- 
mentators overlay a line or two of text with an ocean of exegesis, 
but even this proportion fails to represent the overwhelming 
encroachments of Chinese commentators on the attention of the 
reader. As this ode affords an instance in point we will quote 
it:— 
The two youths journeyed down the stream ; 
I noted as they left the shore, 
Their shadows on the waters gleam, 
Ah! shall we ever see them more ? 
I saw their two skiffs disappear ; 
I watch for them in vain and say, 
As they return not, “ Much I fear, 
Some danger met them on the way.” 


This is the one halfpenny worth of bread to the intolerable deal 
of sack to which we are treated by Chu Hsi and others. 

It is a relief to turn from the fancies and prejudices of these 
pedants to matters from which, although they do not cease from 
troubling, they cannot succeed in detaching all sense, such, we 
mean, as the old-world practices and legends referred to in the 
odes. These form a rich treasury of ethnological lore, and will 
well repay the attention of those who are interested in the subject. 
With the exception of the reference in the Mahabharata to the 
sacrifice of Madri, the best: beloved wife of Pandu, at her husband’s 
tomb, the description of the death of Yen Hsi and his brother at 
the grave of the Duke Mu is probably the first mention of 
suttee which is known in literature (Book XI. ode 6), The 
especial occasion was a notable instance of the practice, 170 per- 
sons being offered up to accompany the dead Duke to the nether 
world. Though instances of the performance of the rite have 
been frequent in Chinese history, the practice has never taken 
root in the country. That it was a Scythian custom we know 
from Herodotus, and that it found a congenial home among the 
Aryan races of India is a matter of common knowledge, but the 
close relationship of the Chinese with the Tartar races has been 
necessary to preserve it alive among the more humane Chinese. 
Thus, on the occasion of the death of the wife of the first 
Emperor of the present Manchu dynasty the practice was revived, 
after long desuetude, and thirty persons were sacrificed at her 
tomb. Occasional instances are still found of widows desiring 
to follow their “dear departed” into the Land of Shades; but 
the rite has only an artificial existence in China, and has been 
kept up in a very broken line of succession. On the other hand, 
the practice of presenting to the victorious general the left ear of 
captives taken in war can claim a constant succession from the 
time of the ode (Pt. III. Book 1. ode 7), in the dim and distant 
past, to the present day. 

No collection of ancient practices would be complete without 
a version of the Romulus and Remus, (idipus and Perseus, 
myths, and of course, therefore, we have one such in the odes 
Hou Chi is in this case the hero of the tale, and just as his Western 
congenitors were left to the mercy of wild beasts, so Hou Chi 
was 

laid in a narrow lane to die, 
"Neath the feet of oxen and sheep, who would crush him in 
passing by. 


Like his compeers, however, he survived to become a ruler of men’ 
and to justify the prescience of the brute creation by the wisdom 
of his government. 


A BOOK OF SPOKTS.* 


A GOOD companionable book of open-air sports is like the good 
wine that needs no bush. Certainly the Religious Tract 
Society’s handsome and profusely illustrated volume of Outdoor 
Games and Recreations needs neither bush nor apology, though it 
seems to have called for an introductory note commending it as 
being “throughout ... at once manly and Christian.” We 
have turned over the pages with some curiosity to see how 
the promise of these words was fulfilled, though pretty con- 
fident beforehand, from the reputation of publishers and authors 
alike, that whatever was attempted in this way would be done 


* Outdoor Games and Recreations: a Popular Encyclopedia for Boys. 
Eéited by G. Andrew Hutchison, Religious Tract Society. ak 
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with good taste and discretion. We are bound to say that in 
this “ Popular Encyclopedia for Boys ” there is plenty of writing 
which is very emphatically manly; as for the other epithet, pos- 
sibly the editor only intended to express a hope that there was 
nothing demoralizing or irreverent in his book ; and he is perfectly 
justified in urging such a claim. Mr. Hutchison and his contributors 
are straightforward, candid, entertaining, and, for the most part, 
sensible. If oneor two of them are a trifle hard upon the weaklings, 
and apt to puff up the muscular boy somewhat unduly, that 
is not much to be wondered at ; for, after all, the book is written 
for the muscular. It deals with cricket, athletics, swimming and 
bathing, sailing and rowing, cycling, riding, skating, and a dozen 
forms of ball-play. There are chapters by Dr. Grace, the late 
Captain Webb, Mr. Alcock, Mr. Sachs, and many another ex- 
pert well entitled to lay down the law. The effort to be 
practical and serviceable, not to waste words, but to say 
precisely the right thing in the right way for an audience of 
healthy and teachable boys, is conspicuous from first to last ; 
and, as the writers are aided by more than three hundred en- 
gravings, there is not much reason to quarrel with the result. 
For the boy who wants to learn how to play, and will work 
hard to attain that end, this is the very book. It is not the 
only book which would serve the same purpose, for several 
publishers have produced volumes on similar lines, which 
have already secured acceptance from the public opinion of the 
playing world. But Outdoor Games and Recreations is at least 
as good as any of its forerunners, and it is more readable than 
most of them. In addition to rules and directions for play, 
instructions for making or managing the necessary apparatus, 
records and statistics of various kinds, the plan of the volume 
includes many descriptions of famous races and achievements, and 
many a story of summer outing by road and river. Indeed there 
is a liberal allowance of fiction in this book of sports, and of 
fiction with a purpose, for it all serves to teach the young 
idea how to sail and row, to paddle a canoe, to ride a 
horse or a bicycle, to deal with a groom or a lock-keeper, to keep 
himself in good health and his companions in good spirits. On 
this extended scale of direct and indirect instruction, it has been 
impossible for the editor to be very comprehensive in his selection 
of games for description and illustration. Some have had to be 
omitted, and preference has been given to the more muscular and 
manly sports, to the exclusion of the time-honoured top and the 
immemorial marble. The general outcome is a volume calculated 
not merely for boys, but also for active humanity in any stage, 
so long as humanity keeps the heart and the energy of a boy. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY.* 


yas tendency to read into long past philosophical systems cer- 
tain modern ideas which are the result only of a considerable 
historical process for some time was dominant, and is not yet 
dead. Allied to this was that other disposition to look back to 
the earliest days as those of unexampled purity and innocence. 
Certain imaginations of religion on the one hand and poetry on 
the other have given some sort of encouragement to these ideas. 
Talk about the “childhood of the race” and verse about the 
“ golden age ” have been only too familiar and too popular. Those 
who have been fascinated by them will receive a shock in begin- 
ning to read the first pages of the introduction to Mr. John 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy. According to him, the first 
traditional view gave as explanation of the world, “a wild 
story of the origin of things, only to be matched for puerile 
cruelty and obscenity among the worst inventions of the lowest 
races of mankind. In short, the earliest Greek view of nature 
was nothing more or less than a form of that world-wide super- 
stition which has its roots deep down in the peculiar constitution 
of the savage mind.” With Mr. Lang the author holds that the 
early Greek cherished the same fancies as the Maori, “while in 
its details the Greek myth is, if anything, the more savage and 
disgusting of the two.” Referring to the vague notions of 
childish innocence, he goes on :—* A truer view of what a child’s 
thoughts really are will help to put us on the right track. Left 
to themselves, children are most often tormented by vague 
terrors of surrounding objects which they fear to confide to any 
one, Their games are really based upon an animistic theory of 
things, and they are great believers in luck and in the lot. They 


* Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnet, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. London and Edinburgh: Adam & Charles 
. 1892. 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy: an E: in the form of Lectures, 
By Josiah | he Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy Harverd 
niversity. ton and New York: Houghton, & 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1892. 
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are devotees, too, of that ‘cult of odds and ends’ whieh is 
fetichism ; and the unsightly old dolls which they often cherish 
more fondly than the choicest products of the toy-shop, remind 
us forcibly of the ungainly stocks and stones which Pausanias 
found in the Holy of Holies of many a Greek temple.” In en- 
deavouring to show how it was that the Greek cosmologists made 
their advance from the childish, savage, superstitious state, Mr. 
Burnet emphasizes two things. The one is the feeling of change 
and instability in things, the other its necessary corollary that 
there must be something fundamental behind the change. In 
connexion with this second point he shows that in Greek philoso- 
phical language gvos does not mean, as it has often been trans- 
lated, “ the nature of things,” but “the primary substance.” It is 
the given and persistent, as opposed to what is made and changes. 
The beginning of Greek philosophy was in the search for this 
permanent, for the rd év, which invariably meant to the philo- 
sopher not Being, but Body. It was a material universal that was 
sought, but not in the modern sense. Modern philosophy begins 
on a basis of self-consciousness, but the Greeks had not made the 
distinction. To such an extent, therefore, it might almost be said 
in modern language that they were scientific rather than philoso- 
phical, and that only after the vos of Anaxagoras—whatever he 
individually meant by it—did philosophy proper commence. 

Although it is common enough to generalize with Hegeb 
and say that it was Greek philosophy which found in man— 
in intelligence—the explanation of the universe, still it is no 
less necessary than it is interesting to note the process by which 
it arrived at that important result. This Mr. Burnet’s book 
enables every student to do. In fixing the date of Thales, the 
founder of the Milesian school, he is at once helped and ham- 
pered by Herodotos, to whom it is possible that he pays too 
much attention. His account from meteorology (pp. 44, 45) 
of Thales’s explanation of the world by water is clever and 
satisfactory. It would require a very long discussion to go 
over Mr. Burnet’s criticism of the various theories about 
Anaximander’s Infinite, or “ Boundless,” as he prefers to call it. 
This only can be said with justice, that while he is able to show 
that the four explanations on which he comments are faulty be- 
cause they attribute to the philosopher the knowledge and use 
of categories with which he must have been unfamiliar, his own 
is apt to err in the same direction. At least, he seems to give 
Anaximander credit for a more complete theory of the world 
than we imagine he ever possessed. In this, as in other cases, 
however, Mr. Burnet is hampered by the varying expressions of 
the historians and commentators upon whom he is forced to 
rely. The important word he has to say on Anaximenes is to be 
found on p. 79:—“ The world, in fact, is represented as breath- 
ing; it is kept up by the draughts of air which it inhales from 
the infinite mass beyond the heavens. Now this, as we shall see, 
was just the Pythagorean view; and it is, on the whole, more 
likely that Pythagoras got it from Anaxagoras than vice versd, 
At any rate, it is an early instance of the argument from the 
microcosm to the macrocosm, and it also marks the first beginnings 
of an interest in physiological matters.” Notwithstanding that 
with regard neither to the life nor to the opinions of Pythagoras 
has Mr. Burnet sufficient data upon which to proceed, the section 
which has to do with that half-philosopher, half-medicineman, 
is made very interesting. Pythagoras clung to the primitive 
theory of a kinship between men and beasts. This led in 
the first place to a system of taboos upon various kinds of 
food. From the flesh of ani:a!s one can understand that he and 
his followers might abstain; but why specially from beans? 
Yet the Pythagoreans, a “peculiar people” in more ways than 
one, held to such abstinence. The second consequence of their 
theory of animal relationship was naturally enough the belief in 
metempsychosis, For some time, by alliance with the aristocratic 
party, the Pythagorean order obtained the chief power in the 
State. On this Mr. Burnet remarks This, we may well 
believe, had been galling enough. The ‘rule of the saints’ would 
be nothing to it; and we can still imagine and sympathize with 
the irritation felt by the plain man of those days at having all 
his legislation done for him by a set of incomprehensible pedants, 
who made a point of abstaining from beans, and would not let 
him beat his own dog, because they recognized in its howls the 
voice of a departed friend.” 

The remarks on the Pythagorean dualism in relation to harmony» 
and on the likelihood of the name Kosmos having first been 
applied to the world by Pythagoras, are interesting ; but, as Mr. 
Burnet must himself perceive, are merely guesses on the side of 
probability. He is right in saying with regard to Xenophanes that 
we must start from the fact that the latter “ was chiefly interested 
in the anthropomorphic religion of the poets,” in pointing out 
how his philosophy involved contradictions, how he was not pro- 


perly speaking a philosopher but a satirist, and how accordingly 
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“« we cannot hope to make Xenophanes consistent.” That philo- 
sopher, however, by denying that the One could move or change 
had put himself into a difficulty from which it was the mission of 
Herakleitos so far to extricate him. It is probable that, in some 
of his remarks upon the latter, Mr. Burnet has gone beyond the 
‘boundary lines which he originally marked out for himself. 
Certainly he takes care to insist upon the purely materialistic 
explanation of the Herakleitean “fire,” but (pp. 144, 8gq.) he 
seems to read rather too much into the doctrine of the One and 
‘the Many. The best, as well as the most important part, of this 
discussion is in the reference to strife and harmony, where Mr. 
Burnet adopts Professor Campbell’s explanation of the illustra- 
‘tion of “the bow and the lyre.” Another significant portion of 
Mr. Burnet’s critique is that in which he rightly combats the 
supposition that Herakleitos believed in a universal conflagration. 
Whenever he uses words which seem, even to such an acute critic 
as Zeller, to imply this, “ he is speaking simply of the conversion 
into fire which everything periodically undergoes in the course of 
its ‘ upward and downward’ journey.” The student should com- 
pare all the section on Herakleitos with what is said on 
p. 288 on Anaxagoras. But Parmenides and Empedokles have 
to be reckoned with. In each of them the poetical form chosen 
for exposition introduces certain difficulties in the way of 
coming to an understanding of what we may call their exact 
dogmatic position. A quotation about Parmenides will show 
how necessary the author finds it to check himself when he is 
tempted to make one of the ancient leaders of thought say more 
than he actually did. He has been talking about the formula of 
the philosopher, “ What is, is,” and goes on :— 

‘To sum up, What is, is a finite, spherical, motionless, 
corporeal plenum, and there is nothing beyond it. The 
appearances of multiplicity and motion, empty space and 
time, are illusions, e see from this that the primary sub- 
stance of which the early cosmologists were in search has 
now become a sort of “thing in itself.” It never quite lost 
this character again. What appears later as the elements of 
Empedokles, the so-called “ homceomeries” of Anaxagoras, 
and the atoms of Leukippos and Demokritos, is just the Par- 
menidean “Being.” Parmenides is not, as some have said, 
the “father of idealism” ; on the contrary, all materialism 
depends upon his view of reality’ (pp. 194, 195). 


Passing over the love and strife of Empedokles, we come to the 
Nous of Anaxagoras, which, Mr. Burnet has little difficulty in 
showing, did not stand much higher (p. 292). Here, as in some 
‘preceding pages, the author is unduly anxious to introduce the 
growing interest in physiological matters in order to account for 
certain side issues among the philosophers. It is time, however, 
‘to leave criticism in detail, and to thank Mr. Burnet for 
his work as a whole. The patient labour which his volume 
represents cannot be estimated in words. He sometimes falls 
‘from his own ideal, and throughout he depends rather too much 
upon a very few authorities, Diels occupying the most prominent 
place. Those of his readers who are still students and scholars 
may differ very widely from him as to the importance to be given 
to this or that authority in history or in philosophy. Yet all will 
agree that by trying to take the mind back to the standpoint of 
the earliest Greek thinkers, and looking from that standpoint 
upon the carefully collected results of their investigations and 
-surmises, he has made a most valuable addition to the philoso- 
phical literature of the country. Only one word more. We 
trust Early Greek Philosophy may see a second edition. If so, 
the index must be made three or four times larger than it is at 
‘present, 

In The Spirit of Modern Philosophy we have got a book which 
is charming for its earnest and thorough character. It has pas- 
sages here and there which are not only very amusing, but terribly 
true. The story of the author's own study of Kant is laughable, 
but it is so exactly fitting to the experience of every real Kant- 
student that there is more than fun in it. Looked at in one 
way, it may be taken as a demonstration that the last word 
about the Kinigsberg philosopher has not been yet said—not 
even by Professor Edward Caird, or by Benno Erdmann. It 
is to the latter that the author is inclined, not unwisely, to 
pin his faith, so far as the interpretation of Kant is con- 
cerned. Before going further, it is as well to remark that a 
‘book which says so little of Descartes, Leibniz—this is the most 
grievous omission—and Hume is likely enough to be dismissed 
as unsatisfactory as a record of the progress of modern philosophy. 
Dr. Royce has been seized with that Pantheistic fever which 
seems to be the destiny of all young students of Hegel. If he 
‘had more carefully studied the History of Philosophy of the other 
Erdmann, he would have seen that to a proper understanding of 
Kant a perfect knowledge of both Wolff and Hume was necessary, 
while to the same understanding of Hegel an acquaintance with 


the individualism of Leibniz was indispensable. What makes at 
once the worth and the weakness of his book is that, in his defence 
of what is called objective idealism, he lays too much stress upon 
the Universal, and is inclined to discover in certain philosophers 
(cf. Kant, pp. 109-124) more than one can honestly find there, 
Yet it is in his dealing with Kant that we find the most satis- 
factory portion of the volume. The Kant experience begins in 
our own language. “ There is an old translation of Kant, in 
Bohn’s Library, by a certain Meiklejohn. One begins with that. 
The English is heavy, not to say shocking; but the first 
effect of the reading is soon a splendid sense of power, a 
feeling of the exhaustiveness of the treatment, of the skill 
and subtlety and fearlessness of this Kant.” It is rather 
a pity that the author did not do as most of his prede- 
cessors have done in their comments upon Kant—namely, ex- 
amine the three weakest places in the philosophy. These are 
the Deduction of the Categories, which is no deduction; the 
Refutation of Idealism, wherein Idealism is understood in a very 
qualified sense ; and the attack upon a Rational Psychology, while 
the two words might be taken as a good definition of the Critique 
itself. Dr. Royce’s analysis of Hegel is extremely good, although 
marred by that tendency to look exclusively to one side of his 
system to which reference has already been made. Thomas 
Carlyle told us long ago that we need not vex ourselves about 
the consequences of a system so long as we were satisfied about 
its truth. The not unnecessary emphasis laid in this volume 
upon the Universal in Hegel—upon the doctrine of Relation as 
the fundamental truth of life—is peculiarly serviceable to the 
author as leading the way to Schopenhauer, although the Frank- 
fort philosopher would have none of him of Berlin. Dr. Royce emost 
cleverly, and perhaps too favourably, gives an analytical estimate 
of Schopenhauer’s pessimism. Superficial readers of philosophy 
will be rather startled to hear that “a formula for Schopenhauer 
is that his pessimism is simply the doctrine of the ‘ Imita- 
tion’ with the glory of God omitted ; but, as the glory of God in 
the latter book is described in purely abstract, mystical, and 
essentially unreal terms, one may see at once that the road from 
the medieval mystic to Schopenhauer’s outcome is not so long as 
some people imagine. “I saw in my dream,” says Bunyan at the 
end of his Pilgrim’s Progress, when the angels carry off poor 
Ignorance to the pit, “I saw in my dream that there was a way 
to the bottomless pit from the very gate of heaven as well as 
from the city of Destruction.” Now Schopenhauer’s mission it 
was to explore this highly interesting way with considerable 
speculative skill. From Hegel to the “rise of the doctrine of 
Evolution” the process is easy, although it is often unrecognized 
on either side, After this come the author's own suggestions of 
doctrine, which make the matter of the last four lectures. These 
cannot be fully dealt with without an amount of quotation and 
reference which we cannot allow ourselves. It is only necessary 
to say in general terms that they are clear in thought, judicious 
in criticism, and admirable in style. The appendices, and the 
general index to the book, are all that could be desired. We 
have to thank Dr. Royce for a thoroughly enjoyable volume. } RS 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE summer Album of the eminent and amiable “Crafty” is, 
on this occasion, “ brought regular” (1). Perhaps it is also 
to some slight degree “drawed mild.” It is not easy to keep 
these things up for a long time without some slight appearance of 
repetition and weakening, as others besides “Crafty” have found. 
But the present Album is a good and pleasant one, and as long as 
the sun, returning after five years’ penal servitude somewhere at the 
antipodes, shall deign to shine as erst he shone in years of jubilee, 
may be turned over in chair of basket under branch of tree with 
profit. Horses, dogs, young persons; young persons, horses, dogs 
—on these does “ Crafty” principally ring the changes. “ La mail- 
coachomanie ” defrays several jests. There is a picnic, a terrible 
picnic, in the rain; his artistes fin de sitcle are very agreeable, 
and in a party of domino players there is an accidental and 
comical repetition of the caricature of himself which Mr. 
Thackeray used to like to draw. Also from one drawing it would 
appear that the Paris cab-runner is even as his London brother. 
Nobody ever had greater reason to pray to be delivered from 
his friends than Beyle (2). Though he was not much more than a 
bad-hearted coxcomb with a great deal of talent, he had the sense 
to restrict the amount of work published by himself very con- 
siderably. The Beylists are piling on his grave an omnium 
gatherum of stuff which would sink a first-rate reputation. The 
present volume consists of letters to his sister Pauline. Many of 


(1) Album Crafty. Paris: Plon, 
(2) Stendhal—Lettres intimes, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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them were written when he was quite a boy; none of them has 
much interest of substance, and most display an eighteenth-cen- 
tury priggishness which is very wearisome, though no doubt very 
well intentioned. At his very best Beyle is but a failure of a 
genius ; at his worst he is a success of a detestable person. But 
why make him a bore? 

M, Leclerc (3), President of the Belgian Geographical Society, 
has made journeys to many parts of the world, and has composed 
not unpleasant accounts of them. We remember meeting him 
(spiritually speaking) in Iceland and on Popocatepetl, in the 
Faroes and the Canaries, in Transcaspia and on the Yellowstone 
Park. But for so experienced a traveller he certainly made a 
mess of his Ararat journey, and only his agreeable frankness pre- 
vents us from saying that his conduct was rather worse than 
foolish. He gave himself insufficient time, neglected to get into 
training, neglected also to secure a Russian escort, quarrelled with 
and dismissed his Kurd guide, and when he had tried the climb 
with Armenians and the Kurds of Sardar Boulakh, committed 
the old error of showing large sums of money to these gentry, so 
that he was fleeced, and thought himself lucky to get off with a 
whole skin. His account shows, however, once more that Ararat 
is perfectly practicable with a little forethought. Indeed, a Russian, 
M. Markow, had not long before him repeated that exploit of Mr. 
Bryce’s to which M. Leclere tells us to this day the whole of 
Armenia still persists in refusing credence. Accounts of Erivan, of 
Etchmiadzin, and of the eternal Armenian question fill up a book 
which is not M. Leclerc’s best. 

A batch of interesting books about the theatre presents itself 
for notice. The first volume of the new edition of M. Feuillet’s 
plays(4) begins with Un bourgeois de Rome, which was acted 
at the Odéon forty-seven years ago, and, therefore (if we accept 
the later and rejuvenated date of Feuillet’s birth), when the 
author was a very young man. There is, then, a gap of eight 
years in the dates; but from 1853 to 1858, Le pour et le 
contre, La crise, Péril en la demeure, Le village, La fée, and 
Le roman d'un jeune homme pauvre give an average of one 
a year. Another collection—that of M. Gondinet’s work (5) 
—opens with an avant-propos, very well done, by Dr. Michel 
Gondinet, and contains Gavaut, Minard et Cie, Christiane, La 
cravate blanche, and Téte de Linotte. 

Much as has been written about seventeenth-century comedy 
in France, there was room for a book from the hand of so ex- 
perienced and veteran a student of the subject as M. Fournel (6). 
Nor could it be expected that he, a Moliériste before Moliérisme 
became fashionable, should abstain from the greatest of the class 
he had to deal with. It is, however, perhaps, in the rest of his 
book—the three-quarters of it which deal with comedy before, 
during, and after Moliére’s time—that most readers will find 
most profit. With Moliére, as with all the greatest writers of 
the world, it is of infinitely less consequence to read about him 
than to read him; and, unluckily, the reading about him seems 
sometimes to have the effect of checking the reading of him. 
With Desmarets and Scarron, with Boursault and Quinault, 
even perhaps with Regnard, though it is not permitted to any 
serious student to ignore them at first hand, the general reader 
may be forgiven if he meddles at second only. He will find M. 
Fournel an excellent assistant. 

In the brave days of old Frenchmen would have troubled them- 
selves not one jot about what they would have called a “ Scandi- 
navian savage.” But now they share the destiny of embétement 
which weighs on all Europe, and a Professor at the Faculty of 
Letters of Clermont-Ferrand pours out 470 mortal pages about Dr. 
Ibsen upon their heads (7). M. Ehrhard is very like all the other 
Ibsenites. He thinks it necessary to give immense analyses of 
the master’s pieces, and in our humble opinion he generally misses 
the best things in them, such as, for instance, the really successful 
and even wonderful sketch of Gina Ekdal in The Wild Duck. 
Also he talks about “the banal and flat productions which en- 
cumber the stage,” and so on, and so on. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


7 kind of patriotism that may be termed local is ever of a 
warm and enduring nature. Mr. Leo H. Grindon’s Lanca- 
shire (Seeley & Co.) —“ Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes” 


(3) Voyage au Mont Ararat. Par Jules Leclerc. Paris: Plon. 
(4) Octave Feuillet-—Thédtre complet. Tomei. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(5) Edmond Gondinet—Thédtre complet. Tome i. Paris: Calmann 


(6) au XV I]*me siécle. Par Victor Fournel. Paris: Lecéne, 
et Cie. 


Henrik Ibsen et le thédtre contemporain. Par Auguste Ebrhard. 
Lecéne, Oudin et Cie. 


of the County Palatine of Lancaster—positively glows with it. 
Not that Mr. Grindon writes on Lancashire as a Lancashireman 
to Lancashiremen, except as the con of adoption. He deems it 
well to explain that, although a resident in Manchester for forty 
years, he was born in Bristol city. Truly he has been subdued, 
like the dyer’s hand. The stranger, or chance-comer, comes he 
from South or from over the Scottish border, is apt to discover 
that Lancashire may securely boast of the worst climate, the most 
depressing scenery, and the most barbarous dialect in Great 
Britain. But these are hasty judgments, which forty years’ ex- 
perience must needs modify, if not dissipate to the limbo of 
popular errors. Even Mr. Grindon admits that the climate of 
southern Lancashire is not cheering, and the landscape between 
Liverpool and Southport unlovely ; but these are but half-hearted 
interruptions in the genial current of his optimistic observations. 
The melancholy shore from the Mersey even into Morecambe Bay 
istransfigured byatouch. “Blackpool,” says Mr. Grindon, “ isexcep- 
tional. Here the roll of the water is often glorious, and the dimples 
in calm weather are such as would have satisfied old A®schylus.” 
Satisfied, too, should we be if the history and description of our 
own native county, hitherto dealt with only by the driest of 
archeologists and the like, could be treated by some kindred 
spirit in this generous style. In the handsomest terms does Mr. 
Grindon write of the trade and industries, the arts and archi- 
tecture, the public spirit and culture, of Manchester. Liverpool 
is not less fortunate. It is unnecessary to add that full justice is 
done to the beautiful scenery of the northern part of the county. 
The chapters that treat of the old abbeys, castles, manor-housers 
and churches, are very pleasant reading, and are illustrated, like 
the rest of the book, by excellent drawings by Mr. Kent Thomas, 
Mr. David Law, Mr. Jacomb Hood, and other artists. 


A good portable guide to the cathedrals, such as may be 
carried in the pocket, has long been wanted. Mr. W. J. Loftie’s 
handbook, The Cathedrals of England and Wales (Stanford), sup- 
plies, precisely and in brief space, the kinds of information that 
visitors to our cathedrals require while the tour of inspection is 
actually in progress. Founded upon the work of the late Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott, bearing the same title, Mr. Loftie’s is prac- 
tically a new book, though Mr. Walcott’s method is preserved. 
The art and archeology of the cathedrals are discussed in the 
light of recent research, and the labours of restorers of the Wyatt- 
Scott period have inspired what is the distinctive and novel 
feature of Mr. Loftie’s admirable book. We have good reason 
for saying that enlightenment in this matter of modern restora- 
tion is what the majority of visitors, whether English or American, 
do mostly want, and have hitherto found hard to acquire. On 
this point Mr. Loftie is instructive indeed. He indicates the 
work of the restorer, of whatever description it may be, in every 
instance with careful exactitude. “Lest any one,” he remarks, 
“ should consider me too severe, I beg to refer to the work now 
going on at St. Albans, . . . I should be happier had I not to 
add St. Albans to the list, a church which was for years my delight 
and an endless object of interest ; and now, alas! what can I say?” 
What, indeed! The hopelessness of the case could not be 
more neatly expressed. But Mr. Loftie handles his Vandals in 
masterly fashion, nevertheless, in the course of this handy guide 
to the cathedrals and their history, architecture, and monuments. 
The illustrative plans, of which there are nine-and-twenty, are 
most useful keys to the descriptive text, and of exceptional clear- 
ness and thoroughness. 


With the two volumes of Gryll Grange (Dent & Co.) Dr. 
Garnett’s edition of Peacock is, we assume, completed, unless the 
editor should yet undertake, as we trust he may, Peacock’s other 
contributions to Fraser, &c., and the Poetical Works, in volumes 
uniform in style with this charming series of reprints. Of Pea- 
cock the poet Dr. Garrett has shown himself not sparing in 
appreciation. In the introduction to Gryli Grange, though he 
does not subscribe to Lord Houghton’s commendation of the 
Aristophanic interlude in the story, he describes the beautiful 
verses “Love and Age” as “a masterpiece of quiet pathos,” as 
the Poet Laureate’s “ Edward Gray” is a masterpiece of “ im- 
passioned pathos.” 

Malory modernized is an appalling feat of blundering toil— 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table (Gibbings), in 
three volumes, by Charles Morris—and as an attempt at literary 
“ restoration” it outdoes the vilest deeds of architectural 
restorers. The pretence, of course, is that this barbarous mis- 
representation of the delightful Malory is done in the interests of 
the modern novel-reader. Or, it may be, the great American 
mind needs instruction; for we are told, with a priggish air of 
patronizing Malory which is truly Transatlantic, “ With all its 
faults of style and method the Morte Darthur is a very live book.” 
For this cause, therefore, does Mr. Morris intervene with his 
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cadaveric process. His work is well fitted to a place in his selec- 
tion of “ Half Hours with the Best American Authors.” 

A King’s Second Marriage (Eden, Remington, & Co.) is a 
translation of Ary Ecilaw’s Le Roi de Thessalie, a work we 
have not read, and are by no means tempted to read after 
perusing the present version. Thinly veiled, we do not doubt, 
are the incidents and personages—“ the truest in true life,” as the 
preface says, though “the most improbable ”—presented in this 
“Romance of a German Court,” but the absolute lack of 
dramatic power in the representation leaves but an impression of 
mere puppetry. 

Another dull romance, and one that forecasts “the fate of the 
English Race,” is The Yorl of the Northmen, by Charles 
Strongi’th’arm (Reeves & Turner), in which we have depicted a 
“ Monarchical Utopia,” a species of State that could only arise 
when universal lunacy usurps the land, and the fate of the 
English race is immaterial. 

This year the illustrated catalogues of the picture galleries are 
very much as they have been in the past. They order these 
matters better in France, If these books enjoy what Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann calls “phenomenal popularity,” the fact might be 
taken as deciding the old vexed question, “ Are we an artistic 
people?” It may be, as Mr. Spielmann says, that they serve to 
introduce the names and works of unknown young men to the 
public, and possibly the advertisement may be as good as he 
seems to think. If, however, the productions of those young men 
are as comple tely misrepresented as are the chief artistic works 
of the year in so me of these catalogues, the co-operation of artists 
in this enterprise is as legitimate a matter for surprise as the 
“phenomenal popularity.” Here are Academy Notes and the 
New Gallery Illustrated Catalogue (Chatto & Windus), and 
Academy Sketches (Allen & Co.), all three edited by Mr. H. 
Blackburn. Let us take, for instance, Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
“Shelley Memorial” in the first-named book. This is one of the 
most hideous examples of process and printing that was ever sub- 
mitted to an art-loving public, and there are others but little 
superior in treatment in these artistic memorial catalogues of the 
year’s art. 

The work is better done, on the whole, in Royal Academy 
Pictures (Cassell & Co.), issued in four parts ; and in the collection 
of Royal Academy and New Gallery Pictures (“ Black and White” 
Office), which comprises also a well-written commentary on 
pictures and painters. But the best of these enterprises is far 
from touching the standard of excellence exhibited in the “ Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Salon” (Paris: Baschet ; London: Chatto 
& Windus), where, thanks to admirable printing and accurate 
reproductive process, justice is done to the artists’ drawings. 
Mr. Spielmann, who writes of the enormous cost of publishing 
these picture-books, may attribute the superiority of the French 
Catalogue to the fact that it is issued with the imprimatur of the 
Minister of Fine Arts. Still, it is surprising that indifferent re- 
production and careless printing should be so costly in England ; 
and now that we know, on such good authority, that our illus- 
trated catalogues are so successful, perhaps it might be worth 
while to improve them. The attempt might lessen the cost of 
publication, and ought not to imperil the phenomenal popularity. 
The price of the Catalogue Illustré of the Salon, as issued by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, is less than the price of the four parts 
of Royal Academy Pictures. 

The new volume of that useful chronicle Book Prices Current 
(Elliot Stock) comprises a full record of auction book sales, with 
library lists, prices, and other particulars, during the twelve 
months, December 1890—November 1891. 

The Colonial Year-Book for’1892 (Sampson Low & Co.), edited 
by A. J. R. Trendall, is prefaced by an exhaustive statement on 
the subject of Imperial Penny Postage by Mr. Henniker-Heaton, 
whose advocacy of the measure is both vigorous and thorough. 
The information set forth in this compendious Year-Book is, as 
heretofore, conveniently arranged and well illustrated by abundant 
statistical tables and good maps. 

Among novels we note new editions of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
History of David Grieve (Smith, Elder, & Co.); The Scapegoat, 
by Hall Caine (Heinemann) ; Too Soon, by Katherine S. Macquoid 
(Innes & Co.); A Harvest of Weeds (Griffith, Farran, & Oo.); 
Kilmeny, by William Black (Sampson Low & Co.); and A 
Faithful Lover, by Katherine 8. Macquoid (Innes & Co.) 

We have also received a revised edition, by C. A. Buchheim, 
of Abraham Hayward’s translation, with Notes, of the First Part 
of Goethe’s Faust (Bell & Sons); The Two Spheres of Truth, 
by T. E. 8. T., cheap edition (Fisher Unwin); a second edition, 
revised and enlarged, of The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 
by W. Robertson Smith (A. & OU. Black); Elements of Physics, 
by C. E. Fessenden (Macmillan & Co.); The Voice from Sinai, 
Sermons by Archdeacon Farrar (Isbister); a new edition of Plato's 
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translated by J. Llewelyn Davies and David James 
Vaughan (Macmillan & Co.) ; @ second edition of J.C. Heywood’s 
Poetical Works, Vols. I. and I. (Burns & Oates); Influenza, by 
Julius Althaus, second edition (Longmans & Co.) ; Wharton's Law 
Lexicon, edited by J. M. Lely, ninth edition (Stevens & Sons); 
Popular in Science, by John Gall and David Robertson, 
forming Vol. II. of Constable’s “ Oriental Miscellany” (West. 
minster: Constable & Co.); The World’s Exchange of Standard 
Metals, by John Henry Norman (Sampson Low & Co.); The 
Modern Church, a Journal of Scottish Religious Life, Vol. I. 
(Glasgow: Modern Church Publishing Co.); Eminent Persons, 
biographies reprinted from the Times, 1880-1889; and a second 
revised edition of The Development of Africa, by Arthur Silva 
White (Philip & Son). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi. 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 88 SourHampton Stranp, Lonpox, 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
JSrom Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquz Durzrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosquz MicuEt, Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on sale at Tun InTeRNaTIONAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
Damrett & Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s, 4d. or 87 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM 'THEATRE.—TO-DAY turdey) at T at Two, and 
Evening at Eight (exce pt Ay 

Mr. IRVING ; Queen ine TERRY. This Saturday) Evening 
and Saturday, June 18 Fight, IEU will be played rdinel helieu, 
Mr. IRVING. MATINEES of “KING HENRY VIII.,” a pA June 18, also 
Saturdays,June 25 and Seip 2. at Twe o'clock. Box Office (Mr. J open Ten to 
Five, and during the performance. Seats also booked by letter oF telegram. LYCEUM. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
LAST WEEKS OF THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


GREAT HORSE-TAMING EXHIBITION DAILY. 
(Seats, Sixpence and One Shilling. A few Numbered Seats, Two Shillings.) 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT AND LOCKHART’S MARVELLOUS 
EPHANTS DAILY (FREE). 


GRAND FIREWORK sina, every ‘Thursday, by Messrs. C. T. BROCK & CO. 
An Entirely Grand Ballet d’ Action, entitled 
HOOD, 


RIDING 
Will be ged by June 16, under the direction of Bev. Mr. 


IMRE KIRALFY’S 


VENICE «* OLYMPIA 


“remains the most popular as well as the most stupendous of 
all metropolitan entertainments.”— Morning Advertiser. 


INCREASED ATTRACTIONS 
Indoors and out. New Illuminated Venetian Promenade Garden. 


Prices 1s, to 5s. Boxes 1 to 3 Guineas, 
See Daily Papers. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. 


TO CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS, AND WORKERS. 


For information on the question of Church and State, and the history and pro- 
gress of the Church in Wales in particular, application should be made at once to 
the Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W., where all 
publications (including the books and speeches of Lord Selborne, Mr. Freeman, Mr, 
Gladstone, the Bishop of Durham, &c. &c.) may be obtained. Specimens of leaflets 
and posters may be seen at the Dept, 30 Parliament Street, S.W.; or will be sent 
by post on receipt of six stamps. 

A reprint of the scheme for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in Wales, to which frequent reference was made in the House of Commons 
in the Debate on February 23, will be ready on Friday, June 10. 

H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, General Secretary. 


9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, S.W., and 


BUFFALO BILL'S (Colonel W. F. Copy) 


WILD WEST, EARL’S COURT, 8.W. 


(THE LOVELIEST SCENE in LONDON. 


ILLUMINATIONS more beautiful than ever ATTEMPTED BEFORE IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


JNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, S.W.—Insectivorous House, showing rare 

its that prey upon insects; and Collection of Flowering Orchids exhibited by 

B. S. Williams & Son. Tudor Baronial Hall and Garden. A Garden of 

Ancient Rome. Roman Terraces and Statuary. Indian Tea Garden. A Garden 

of Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. The Guard of Sphinxes. The 
bean Garden. Trimmed Trees and Hedges. Geometrical Flower Beds. 


Jaco 
(GRENADIER GUARDS BAND (by per- 


mission of Colonel Trotter).—Conductor, Lieut. Dan Goprrey. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—The 


Jubilee Year's S More i sting than ever. New Scenery. 
Picturesque Camps. Indians from the late Sioux War. Mexicans, Cowboys, Rifie- 
men, Scouts. Frontier Girls, 100 Indians, &c. Arena Reconstructed. No mud. No 
dust. Covered Entrances. Two Performances Daily, 3 and 8 P.M., rain or shine, 
Boxes, £1 5s., £2, and £2 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 


BUFF ALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shoot- 
ing on Foot and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie 
Oakley, Master Johnny Baker. 


AT EVERY PERFORMANCE, for the first 


time in history, will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince IVAN MAKHARADZzE8, thus forming a Congress of the horse- 


men of the world. 
TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, 
Gardens, and Camp, and to 2,500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING, 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Gates open from 11 A.M, to 11 P.M. 


ERARD PIANOS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ARE STILL WITHOUT RIVAL. 


Rubinstein has said :— 
“But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the others, 
they are but imitations.” 
Mendelssohn :— 
“If I must name a choice, I would prefer BRARD’S.” 


“Get on BPARDes te ninety-nine years’ system or any other 
system.” 


“Thee ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so 
w 


Mdme. Schumann :— 
“T have asked for an ERARD piano.” 
Paderewski’s opinion :— 
“Piay ERARD wherever obtainable.” 
During the months of May, June, and July only, the famous BRARD Grands, 
Obliques and Cottages will be sold at a special reduction, either for Cash or on the 
Hire Purchase System, owing to Re-building. 


S & P. ERARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to frio- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


Wagner :— 
Liszt :— 


SUN — 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES, PAYABLE IN 
LIFETIME OR AT PREVIOUS DEATH. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution 
was extraordinary, the average return in actual 
cash being more than £36 in every £100 paid in 
Premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of Policies to 
a very large extent; and under Table A (with 
Profits) to absolutely less than the net mathema- 
tical premium required to carry the risk, that is, 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for the NEW PROSPECTUS at the Chief Office, 
63 Threadneedle Street, E.C., to 


HARRIS ©. L, SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


ATKINSON & CO. 


(Established 70 Years.) 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 
Nos. 198 to 212. 


THE BEST HOUSE in LONDON for MEDIUM 
and HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE. 


ATKINSON & CO.’S ROOMS 


cover Acres of floor-space, and contain an enormous Selection of 


FURNITURE, &c., in all the Modern and Antique styles, to meet the 

requirements of every class of Purchaser. Enamelled, Brass, and other 

B EADS in endless variety. ° 
New Illustrated Furnishing Guide (just published) free. 


ATKINSON & CO. ARE NOW SHOWING 


all the choicest designs for 1892 in TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, WILTON, 
ROYAL AXMINSTER, and other makes of CARPETS, with Borders to 


ATKINSON & CO.’S SEAMLESS 


BORDERED CARPETS, various qualities, in Camel, Sage, and all the new 
Colourings for 1892. An immense selection at exceediagly low prices. 


ATKINSON & CO.’S_ NEW TYROLESE 


CARPET. “The Carpet of the Future.” Reversible Pile, art colouring, 
in charming taste, price 8d. per square foot, in any size, 


ATKINSON & CO.’S_ STOCK INCLUDES 


all the Newest Artistic CURTAIN FABRICS, CRETONNES, MADRAS 
MUSLINS, &c. A speciality in REVERSIBLE ART CRETONNES, wash- 
ing colours, printed expressly for Ourtains, Bed Hangings, and Draperies, 
Th. 94d., 114d., 1s. 34d. per yard. Pattern books free. 

ATKINSON & CO.’S LACE, MADRAS 
MUSLIN, SWISS, and EMBROIDERED COLBERT CURTAINS, excep- 
tionally good value. Thousands of pairs to selec 


ATKINSON & CO. PAY CARRIAGE 


to any Station in England and Wales on all purchases over £20. 


ATKINSON & CO. COMPLETE HOUSE 


FURNISHERS. Three minutes’ walk from the Houses of Parliament or 
Waterloo Station. 


MERRYWEATHERS' 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
On the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines, 
Beware of Imitations. 


BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 699 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will open 


non SATURDAY, JUNE 11, and CLOSE for TOWN 


and COUNTRY on or before SATURDAY, JUNE 18. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND EAST COAST 


RAILWAY 


COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 54 § 55 Vict. c. 189.) 


CAPITAL, £5,000,000 IN 500,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
10s. per Share to be paid on Application, 10s. per Share on Allotment. Calls to be made as the work® 


proceed. 


£2 per Share to be the greatest amount of a Call, and two months at least to be the interval between 
successive Calls. The liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Subscriptions. 


the undermentioned Bankers :— 


a for Shares as above mentioned will be received on behalf of the Company by 


IN LONDON-—tThe London and Midland Bank, 52 Cornhill, E.C. 
The British Linen Company Bank, 41 Lombard Street, E.C. 


IN THE PROVINCES —By the Bankers named in the fold of the 


Prospectus. 


The Company has 
interest at the — 4 of 
such interest accordingly. 


wer under its Act, subject to the subscription of the prescribed proportion of “et to pay out of Capital, during constraction, 
per cent. per annum upon the amount from time to time paid up on shares. In 


exercise of this power the Company will pay 


Shareholders will be at liberty to make payments in advance or anticipation of calls, and will be entitled to interest thereon as above stated, 


subject to the withdrawal of this option at any time by the Directors. 


Under the provisions of the Company’s Act the authorized works may be carried out in sections, and the work will be proceeded with either as a 


whole or in sections as the Directors shall in the interests of the Sharehol 


deem desirable. 


The Central Section comprises the intended line between Chesterfield and Lincoln. This portion will be about 52 miles in length, and for the 
part of its course will pass over the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Coal Measures. The works on this section are in course of construction, 


and under the contracts are to be completed within three-and-a-half years. 


Advantageous alliances have been made between this Company and the Great Eastern Railway Company and the Great Northern Railway 
Company respectively, for the development of traffic over the intended lines of this Company in connexion with the lines of each of those Companies. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company have also, upon certain terms, after mentioned, undertaken to subscribe £250,000 in this 


Company’s Capital. 


The Directors have, amongst them, applied for 20,000 Shares, which will be allotted to them in full at par. 
None of the Company’s Capital has been underwritten upon commission. 
Directors. 
His Grace the DUKE of NEWCASTLE, Clumber, Worksop, Notts. 
The Right Hon. the EARL MANVERS, Thoresby, Ollerton, Newark. 
The LORD FRANCIS PELHAM CLINTON HOPE, Deepdene, Dorking, Surrey. 
WILLIAM BROMLEY DAVENPORT, Esq., M.P., Capesthorne Hall, Chelford, Cheshire. 
WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT, Esq., Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield, ex-High Sheriff of Derbyshire, 
Major FRANCIS BERTRAM DALRYMPLE, J.P., Bartley Lodge, Totton, Hants. 
GEORGE EDEN JARVIS, Esq., J.P., Doddington Hall, Lincoln. 
J. O. NICHOLSON, Esq., J.P., Macclesfield, Cheshire, Hon. President of Chamber of Commerce, Macclesfield. 
CHARLES BLACKER, Esq., Albemarle Chambers, Piccadilly, W. 
PERCY G. B. WESTMACOTT, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne (Director of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell, & Co,, Limited) 
EMERSON BAINBRIDGE, Esq., Sheffield (Director of the Blackwell and Bolsover Collieries). 
T. H. DEVONSHIRE, Esq., 1 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London (Deputy-Chairman of the Gresham Life Assurance 


Society). 


And two DIRECTORS of the GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, who will join the Board upon the subscription of 
that Company in accordance with the arrangements undermentioned. 


Consulting Engineer.—Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
Vice-President Inst. C.E. 


Engineer. —R. ELLIOTT-COOPER, Esq., M.Inst.C.E. 
Land W. BYRON, Esq, Duckmanton Lodge, 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. FOWLER, PERKS, & CO., 9 Clement’s Lane, London. 
Messrs. BUSBY & DAVIES, Chesterfield. 
Messrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE & MONKLAND, 1 Frederick’s Place, 
Old Jewry, London. 
Auditors.—Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE, & CO., 44 Gresham 
London. 


Brokers. 
Messrs. BRUNTON, BOURKE, & CO., 18 Finch Lane, London. 
Messrs. HELBERT, WAGG, & CO., 18 Old Broad Street, London. 
Messrs. POTTER & CO., 16 Park Row, Leeds. 
Messrs. MEWBURN & BARKER, Pall Mall, Manchester. 
MORCOM, & TRIBE, 30 Clare Street, 
ristol. 
Messrs. N. LEA & SON, 38 Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 
Messrs. ASHTON, TOD, & NOBLE, 7 Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. 
Messrs. KERR, ANDERSON, MUIR, & MINN, 149 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 
Temporary O, and Secretary—ARTHUR W. CORNWALL 
an. Street, Westminster, S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


DESCRIPTION OF ROUTE. 
The LANCASHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, and EAST COAST RAILWAY, 


as already authorized by Parliament, will consist of a double main line of 
first-rate standard throughout, having a total length, including branches, of 


upwards of 170 miles. The line will run from the Docks now being con- 


structed at Warrington, on the Manchester Ship Canal, through Knuts- 
ford, Macclesfield, Buxton, Chesterfield, and Lincoln, to an intended 
Harbour and Docks at Sutton-on-Sea, midway between Grimsby and Boston, 
en the coast of Lincolnshire. Communication is also intended to be made 
with Manchester (both through Stockport to the London Road Station, and 
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also through Heaton Mersey to the Central Station), and with Sheffield, 
‘by means of authorized junctions with the intervening Companies’ 


railways. 
SOURCES OF GENERAL TRAFFIC. 


In a full Descriptive Statement, which can be obtained on application, 
there will be found a complete series of Maps showing these lines and 
junctions, as well as further authorized junctions with the Great Northern 
Main Line at Newark and at Tuxford, and with the Great Northern and 
Great Eastern Companies at Lincoln, and also a junction with the North 
Staffordshire Railway at Macclesfield, for which powers are sought in a 
pending Bill, which has already passed the first House of Parliament. 
Import traffic, both on the Mersey and at Sutton, and transit traffic 
through these ports between America on the one hand, and the Northern 

Ports on the other, may be confidently looked for. The 
machinery and wire, the leather, soap and glass of Warrington ; the salt 
and chemicals of the Cheshire salt district ; the silk of Macclesfield; the 
limestone of the Derbyshire hills ; the milk and cheese of the dairy districts 
of Derbyshire and Cheshire; the iron manufactures of Sheepbridge, 
Staveley, and Sheffield; the agricultural machinery of the great works at 
Lincoln ; the barley and malt of the rich Lincolnshire plains ; the fish from 
the North Sea ; the tourists to Lincoln and Buxton, to Chatsworth and 
the “ Dukeries,” and to the sea-side; all these may be expected to con- 
tribute to the revenue of the new line. But it is not for these alone that 
the new railway has been undertaken. 


COAL TRAFFIC. 


Like not a few of the most prosperous Home Railway undertakings— 
like the Stockton and Darlington, the Taff Vale, andthe Midland in old 
days, like the Barry Railway in the history of the last few years—the 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway owes its origin to the 
imperative needs of a great coalfield which has outgrown the existing 
accommodation. For fifty miles of its length the Lancashire, Derby- 
shire, and East Coast Railway will run over the Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire Coal Measures. For a large part of its course it passes through 
properties such as the Newcastle and Portland Estates, which hitherto have 
been jealously guarded from intrusion, but are now being thrown open for 
colliery leases. Here consequently the new line will have the field almost to 
‘itself. Existing collieries with which it will be connected have an annual 
output of upwards of 5,000,000 tons. Collieries now being, or about to be 
sunk, will, it is estimated, turn out at least an additional 1,500,000 tons 
perannum. Her Majesty's Inspector of Mines for the District estimates 
that “the total yearly output of collieries from which the new line will 
draw its mineral traffic will be upwards of 10,000,000 tons.” 


COAL TO THE MERSEY AND NORTH SEA. COAL TO 
LONDON. 


The main outlets for this vast production will be as follows :—West- 
ward, there is an immense market on the Mersey for steam coal, and in 
the Cheshire salt and chemical works for slack. Eastward, the Directors 
have been advised by one of the best known representatives of the coal 
trade, that 3,000,000 tons per annum will be shipped at the proposed Dock 
at Sutton-on-Sea; while Mr. Parkes, the Chairman, and Mr. Birt, the 
‘General Manager of the Great Eastern Railway, gave evidence before Par- 
dtiament last Session to the effect that their Company alone required about 
3,700,000 tons a year for the supply of London and the Eastern Counties, 
and that it would be to their interest to take the whole of this traffic over 
the new line to their own line at Lincoln, The Great Eastern Company, 
with an almost complete monopoly of the Eastern Counties, and with 43 
coal depéts scattered over the East End of London, has not direct access to 
one single coal-pit. This Company will be able to furnish to them an 


almost unlimited supply. 


ALLIANCE WITH THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


An alliance has accordingly been entered into between this Company 
and the Great Eastern Company, on the basis of which the latter will have 
running powers over portions of the line, but upon terms which are con- 
sidered highly favourable to this Company. In the Descriptive Statement 
will be found a calculation showing that each million tons of coal handed 
‘by this Company to the Great Eastern will produce a net receipt by this 
Company of £50,000. The agreement between the two ‘Companies is 
scheduled to this Company’s Act of last year. The Directors of the Great 
Eastern Railway have since communicated to this Company, that upon a 
certain amount of capital being subscribed by other parties, and upon Par- 
Tiamentary authority being obtained, and subject to the requisite approval 
of its proprietors, the Great Eastern Company will subscribe £250,000 
towards the capital of this Company, such subscription to be paid up by 
instalments as work proceeds on the lines over which the Great Eastern is 
to possess running powers. , A Bill authorizing this subscription was 
approved at a meeting of the Great Eastern Shareholders, and has this 
Session passed through the first House of Parliament unopposed. In 
return for this subscription the Great Eastern Company will have the 
ight of nominating two Directors on this Company’s Board. 


ALLIANCE WITH THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Important arrangements have been made with the Great Northern 
Company for a complete system of through rates and fares, through 
booking and invoicing, and, so far as practicable, through carriages and 
waggons, between all portions of the two Companies’ systems. The Great 
Northern Company are also promoting a Bill in Parliament in accordance 
with this arrangement, for an extension of their system to join the new 


line at Langwith. By means of this extension this Company’s railway will 
at once become a portion of an improved route between Nottingham and 
WORKS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


The above-mentioned arrangements with the Great Eastern and Great 
Northern Companies secure to this Company the benefit of large and lucra- 
tive traffics already existing, and which can be promptly utilized by the 
construction of the works in the central section. This section comprises 
the 52 miles of Main Line and Branches through the great coalfield 
between Chesterfield and Lincoln. Tenders amounting in the whole to 
£1,374,301 for these works have been received from leading firms of Con- 
tractors, and those of Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, of Westminster, and 
Messrs. Topham & Co., of Manchester and Westminster, comprising the 
whole of the heavier portions, have been accepted. Messrs. Pearson have 
already commenced work under their contract. The Directors have 
received a Report from their Consulting Engineer, Sir Benjamin Baker, 
stating that he has “ carefully examined the detailed plans, specifications, 
and schedules of prices, and that the Contracts with Messrs. S. Pearson & 
Son and Messrs. Topham & Co. provide for the construction of a first-class 
Railway in every respect on the basis of fair cash prices for the whole of 
the work.” 

FURTHER TRAFFIC ARRANGEMENTS. 


Negotiations with railway authorities, steamship owners, colliery pro- 
prietors, and other parties are now in progress, with the object of effecting 
beneficial traffic arrangements for other portions of the undertaking. 
Several of the chief colliery Companies have already expressed their will- 
ingness to guarantee a substantial tonnage for shipment at the Sutton 
Docks 


FINANCIAL PROSPECTS. 


In the Descriptive Statement will be found a complete estimate of the 
financial prospects of the undertaking as a whole. The estimates of expendi- 
ture, which were closely scrutinized by Parliament, were confirmed by 
Sir Benjamin Baker in his evidence, and a substantial guarantee of their 
sufficiency has since been afforded by the prices at which the heavy por- 
tion of the works on the central section have been actually let to the firms 
above mentioned. The result of these estimates may be said to be that for 
the entire undertaking a total capital of £7,500,000 in Shares and Deben- 
tures, to be provided as shown in the Descriptive Statement, will be ample, 
and that for this amount the new Company, with the whole of its main 
lines double, and with an efficient dock included, will be capitalized on the 
average at less than £13,000 per mile, as against £50,000, the average cost 
per mile of the existing English railways which have more than one-third 
of their mileage single. 

REVENUE. 


Assuming working expenses to absorb 53 per cent. of the gross receipts, 
en earning of only £4,550 per mile would yield 5 per cent. on the above. 
mentioned capital expenditure, or, if (as in the case of most existing 
railways) three-fifths of the capital were ultimately represented by prefer. 
ence or preferred shares and debentures at 4 per cent., the same earning 
would yield on the deferred ordinary shares 6) per cent. The average 
earnings of the other cross-country lines are, however, £6,473 per mile per 
annum ; of the special mineral lines £5,858 ; of all the English and Welsh 
lines together £4,836. Therefore to assume an earning of only £4,550 per 
mile for the new railway is a very moderate estimate, especially in view of 
its exceptionally good position as to coal traffic. 

STABILITY OF RAILWAY INVESTMENTS. 


Since Parliament Jast sanctioned a new trunk line, some 30 years past, 
the receipts of English railways have nearly trebled and the number of 
passengers has increased fivefold. In spite of the decrease of income de- 
rived from investments generally the average percentage of interest on 
English railway capital has been well sustained. In the belief that no other 
class of investment can show such persistent prosperity, and that no other 
body of investors have on the whole fared so well as those who, relying on 
the ‘investigations of the English Parliament and the protection of English 
laws, have put their money into English railways, the Directors, who have 
themselves invested largely as Ordinary Shareholders in the Company, 
confidently invite the public to join with them, and with the Great 
Eastern Company, in providing capital for the undertaking of the Lanca- 
shire, Derbyshire, and East Coast Railway. 

Applications for Shares may be forwarded with the amount payable on 
application to any of the Company’s Bankers. 


Forms of Application for Shares, copies of the full Descriptive Statement, 
illustrated with a complete series of Maps, and of the Statistical Statement 
of Mr. A. H. Stokes, H.M. Inspector of Mines, can be obtained at the 
offices either of the Company or of any of its Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 
Copies of the Special Act and the Agreement with the Great Eastern 
Railway Company scheduled thereto, and of the Agreement with the 
Great Northern Railway Company, can be ‘inspected at the Company’s 
Office. 

In cases where the number of Shares allotted is less than that asked for, 
the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the amount due on 
Allotment, and any excess will be returned to the applicant. In cases 
where no Allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in fall. 


It is intended to apply to the Stock Exchange for an official quotation. 


Lonpon: June 10th, 1892. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, 


Midsummer, 1592, value from £25 to £50 » which may be 
1908 in cases of echolare who require i.” 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Examination 


1892. Two of 
of Rev. the W. Hadley College, begins July 13.—Particulars 


KN G ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Saffron Walden.— 
Two of Ay value of £20 and £15 will be offered for com- 
petition July 7.—P to Rev. R. M. Lvuoxook, M.A., Head- Master. 


WEStr [MINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


GERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by two English Ladies, amisted by « 


men 8 n References ipals: Miss 
and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrase Welmar 


MSS WOODMAN’S PREPARATORY CLASS for the 


SONS of GENTLEMEN 1 
Vacation, June 13. (exclusively) will] REOPEN after the Whitsuntide 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BANK, Southampton Building, 


per CENT. INTEREST all on DEPOSIT: on 
NT ACCU minimum month! 
- ment of Thrift t receives small sums on deposit, 
allows Interest a rate N 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANE, of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1361.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
“invested in Consois). ese 

of banking connected with New Zealaad, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favour= 
The London Office 

—— Sua of 408, and upwards, sates end of 


H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Roserve £95,000. 


Subscription Shares are now being issued. For 
Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 

THE SECRETARY. 


For particulars apply to 


To )_INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


A GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 


Gen reste ond pest gives « and reliable informa- 
successf ui n an handsome 
GEO. EVANS & CO., Btockbrokers, 11 Poultry, Lonlow 


A GENTLEMAN, of good position and considerable commer- 
an would ‘ecent on as Business 
Manager, retary, or sim sition it t 
K. E., eare of Anderson’ Advertisi ing "Agency, ‘Gockspur Street, Charit 


SECRET! ARIAT.—The opportunity offers of appointment to 
HEAD of SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT of a prospectively national ject to a 
GERTLENAK of recognized position and capacity. ffice will conte monetary aed social 
influence. No pecuniary consideration or investment will be  sonuieed. & ssession of the 
xed as salary, n entirety will 

depend on organizing general Application, with parti as be 
EMExITUs,” care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


Sir C, A. President of 
tasted Cocoa that I 


LANCET.—Pure and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—‘Eminently suit- 
able for invalids.” 


have never 
like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &o. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 24,000,000. 
Paidin Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Esr. 1835. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.O. 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1720, 


OLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000. 
E. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE Latest pe OF LIFE PASURANCE, CONS 
THE PROSPECTUS THE CORPORATIO noned 
Full oh on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpsp 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRANcH cOMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


(THE CITY of MELBOURNE’ BANK, Limited. 
CAPITAL, Shares of 


£5 £3,000,000 


£509,000 
UNCALLED. 500,000 000,000 
RESERVE FUND 410,000 


Orrios, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


ik of Bank of Scotl: Li 


HOTELS. 


HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 


nen nd Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 
Rooms. Tariff of MANAGE ER. 


—BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
a in | West Pier. Sp Rooms. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and oa 
water,electric light and bells, and servants’ Tifte in operation night and 
gocupy the finest position in London, metas oF extensive views of the river (with the 
Hills in the di Jand the E rdens. They are also most conveniently 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres. rooms are all fini: 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals = 7 all rates, taxes, water ver supply. 
hting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porte 
ites may be view ateny me on application to the C. SUMMERFIELD, 
Le Hampros & Sons, Estate agents, | Cockspur Street (late 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
T.EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above Colonies calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STEA ERS | among the LARGEST and FASTEST afl High-class 
Cuisine, Electric Hi ot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
F. GREEN & Head Offices : 
Managers.... { TNDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
anahatetnetateetien at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
we Cockspur Strest: Charing Cross, 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 


By thee ORIENT COMPANY ’S Steamships, “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
register ; “‘ CHIMBORAZO,” register. 
lling ator two days late 


Ca 

‘The be navigated through the ** Inner Lead" e., inside the fringe of islands 
off the coast of Norway— ~thus securing ing emooth water, and will visit some of the finest fiords. 
pF = first three trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the horizon at 


mine ne GARONNE” and “ CHIMBORAZO™” are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 


‘Green & Co. Head Offices, Fenchurch Avenue, 
Managers .. {Aedenen, Anderson, & Co. ion. 
For apply to the latter firm. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
16 ur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


valuable for affording perfect ventilation to the body,combined with ey from the 
aera cold. a” Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF —,* 


IUustrated Price-List range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 
sent post-free on application. 
ERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDRE, 5.0. 
BOrIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 


“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 
88 SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 
without the promo test charitable ald be iL d sailor him- 


funded the National Maritime Relief Organization of of the Empire, with 


ver fift 
about 1,000 Local Agencies. 
an warded | — 


Instituted 1839 ; 1950; under 


of Edinburgh. 
earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management. 
Deacon, Oo. WE. Buck, Esq. Sailors’ Home 


SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 
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; This charitable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
Contributions to meet the pressing need 
Will be most gratefully received 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Edinburgh—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. | London Offce—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


In this Society are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the 
first for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an imme- 
diate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The whole profits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to 
those by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the policies of 
those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 


The us at last Investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies entitled to 
icipate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other Policies were increased in 


all 50 to 80 per cent. 
Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


AGE NEXT BreTHpay 25 30 35 40 45 50 | 55 
During Life ....e..sse0 £1 18 0 1 6* £2 610 £214 9 2359 4417 25 111 
21 Payments ............ 2126 ou 4 30 2 3 7 5t 317 6 412 1 5610 2 


(The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums.] 
* A person of 30 secure £1,000 at death yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £300 only, instead of £1,000. 
‘OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly nth J ot £27 oe pe thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s. 24.—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. Before the Premiums 
bave ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 
To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health,| 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 
AT THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, on March 30th last, 


The following were the Results reported for the year 1891 :— 
New Assurances completed were £1,208,207. 
Premiums in year, £609,292. Total Incoms, £938,723. 
The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £368,000. 
Over 60 cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies 
"which had pated in the us—Bonus tions averaging 
most 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 
The FUNDS (increased in the year by £444,812) amounted to £7,801,431. 
Arrangements as to Surrenders, Non-Forfeiture, Loans on Policies, Early Payment of Claims, Free Residence, &c., are specially Liberal. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, BOOKS, &c. 


¢ — 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. H. SOTHERAN & CO 
Orricze: 12 PALL MALL, 8.W. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Patrons. Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
HLR.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED —Telegraphic Address: 
H.RH. THE PRINCESS OHRISTIAN. 186 STRAND, W.0, ax 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TEOK. vole at al 
THE VENETIANS. 


ANovel. By the Author EW Audley's Secret,” &c, 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years London: SIMPKIN & Co., Limited. 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Rducation, « practical instraction in the Kitchen, House, ana | PTOI Messrs. HENRY & 60.’S LIST, 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and NEW WORK BY BARRY PAIN. 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There Second Edition now ready. 


are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 60 more, | STORIES and INTERLUDES. By the Author of 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. “In a Canadian Canoe.” Crown 8vo. 3s.°6d, 
The Atheneum says :—* All powerful tales told in a style that is often a separate 


Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pleasure to the reader. . . . The best things in the are the ‘ Doris’ sketches, 
d 5 Pe | Which are not less than besatifal. Mr. Pain’s pathos and fantastic power are here 


sentation, subject to the life of the donor. at their high-water mark ; and his humour, present only in mufti, as it were, com- 
tes an irresistible 1" 
A Cot for all time may be had for £450, poste paamonaans 
The ty fs in NEW NOVEL BY MISS M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 
rst TWO AUNTS and a NEPHEW. By the Author of 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. “ Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &, Crown 8vo. 63. y 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be “One of the most lively pieces of writing produced by the talented authoress,” 
gratefully received by Messrs. Hunnres & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and Guardian. 
ay the Szcrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 8.W., where all communications Ready shortly. 

4 H. D. TRAILL’S NEW BOOK. 
om med WEMYSS, Chairman. NUMBER TWENTY: Fables and Fantasies. By 
EVANS CRONK, Secretary, H. D. Trattt. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


METROPOLITAN DEINEING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE | MR. BATTERS’S PEDIGREE. By H. G. Horcuti- 
Supported entirely Contributions. “ Conspicuous h , urbanity, pleasantness bees 
This galy Free Supplies of Water for Man and Beast In the | best qualities, story, hold 
streets — ane mn examples, His manner, too, is entirely his own, and for his purposes could hardly 
Contributions ’ Co. be improved upon.”—Mr, LaN@ in, The New Review (June). 
117 Victoria Street. §.W. M. W. TOMLIN, Secresary. LONDON: HENRY & CO., BOUVERIE STREET. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By Gerrrupr 


M. Haywarp, Author of “ Dulcibel.” 3 vols, 


OF THE WORLD WORLDLY. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “‘ Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 2 vols. 


MICHAEL'S EVE. By W. H. pe Winton. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the Author 
of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “ Evelyn’s Career,” &c, 3 vols. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hmary Deccay. 


A MASQUERADER. By Atcrrnon Gissine, 


Author of “ A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols, 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


RES JUDICATA: 


Papers and Essays. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 
Author of “Obiter Dicta” &c. 


Fep. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique per and bound in 


half-parchment, price 
In tasteful fep, 12mo. antique paper, olive cloth, gilt, gilt top, 
price 33. 6d. 
THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 
VOL. I. 


NOW READY. 


A CABINET of GEMS, Cut and Polished by 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY ; now, for the more radiance, presented without 
their setting, by GEORGE MacDonatp, LL.D. With Portrait of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either 
New or Second-hand) of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


ITALIAN, 


Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-PREE, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
Beance Orrices { 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ac. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 
LES OF yal Svo. cleth gilt. 7s. 
LLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Dien a 8d. in the 1s—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
Allthe New and Standard Books Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church Bervi es, dc. 


us SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance; 
Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World... 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


THE ISLAND OF FANTASY. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, § CO. beg 
to announce that on Monday next they will publish 
MR. FERGUS HUME’S NEW THREE- 
VOLUME NOVEL with this title, 


THE ISLAND OF FANTASY. 


NOVELS NOW AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHORS of “ PAUL NUGENT.” 


NO COMPROMISE. By Hezen F. 


HETHERINGTON and the Rev. H. ayy Burton, Authors of “ Paul 
Nugent.”: 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d 


Second Edition of Mr. C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 
HIS SISTER’S HAND. ByC. J. Wits. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 61. 
By CLARA LEMORE. 


A COVENANT with the DEAD. By 


CLARA a Author of “A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 
price 31s. 6d. 


Fifth Edition of FLORENCE MARRYAT’S BOOK. 


THERE IS NO DEATH. By Frorence 
Marryat. 1 vol, crown 8vo. price 33, 6d. 
“ RITA’S” NEW BOOK. 


BROUGHT TOGETHER. Stories by 


* Rita,” Author of “Dame Durden,” “My Lady Coquette,” &c, 1 - ¢ 
crown price 3s. 6d. 


By C. J. WILLS. 


IN and ABOUT BOHEMIA. By C. J. 


Wits, Author of ‘The Pit Town Coronet” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 


By CLARA LEMORB. 


A HARVEST of WEEDS. By Crara 


Lemore. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. pre detiy 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO., Lrp., 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, WITH A PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
SERIES. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 
THYRZA. By Georce Gissinc, Author of 
“Demos” &c. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
SECOND EDITION. Edited by ERNEST BE. BAKER, F.S.A. Crown 8yo. 10s, 6d. 


A CALENDAR of the HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS 
COLLECTION OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,.—" The present or second edition of this interesting Calendar has 
been pre prepared by Mr. BE. E. Baker, who, in his preface, points out a. = 
Halliwell-Phillipps’ collection, _ having been purchased by the ne 
are still awaiting a purchaser at the minimum price, £10,000. The Calendar, over 
which many a Shakespearean student’ 's mouth will water, is carefully sub-indexed."’ 

THE TIMES.—* Mr. Ernest E. Baker has now reprinted and published the Calendar in an 
enlarged form, no doubt in Ce cupestanion that the uablication will lead to the fulfilment 
of the sincere wish he expresses in his preface, ‘that this really national collection of 
ep apy deeds, books, and hetrentene may find a permanent home in the native = 
< the great dramatist.’ Every Englishman must ne the same wish, and desire 

in any case the publication of the Calendar 5 


wer student of 
LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Just published, 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 15s. 6d. 


PAPERS and PEDIGREES mainly relating t to CUMBER- 


LAND ond WESTMORLAND. By WILLIAM JACKSON. Vice-President of 


Cu lan Westmorland Arc rest Plans, 
Vol Vols. V. and VI. of the of the Cumberland Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society.) 


London ; Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23 Old Bailey ; and Derby. 704 
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THREE NEW NOVELS. 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD 
AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 
8 vols, crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADAME LEROUX.” 


THAT WILD WHEEL. By Baas FRANCES ELEANOR 


" &. 3 vols. crown 


A NEW NOVEL. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


By ALGERNON 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red 
cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Thirty-four 
Volumes may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


NEW WORK BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
BART., M.P. 


This day is published. 


MERIDIANA: 


NOONTIDE ESSAYS. 


By Sir HERBERT E. MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &e. 
Author of “ Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin ” &c. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


HUNGARY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By LOUIS FELBERMANN, F.R.HLE.S. 


With numerous I/lustrations, and Portrait of Francis Joseph I., 
Apostolic King of Hungary. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10a, 6d. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., LIMITED, 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, 


¥. WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 


I 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER, 


A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. 2 vols. 


It 
BY ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


OLD DACRE’S DARLING. 3 vols. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


THE NOBLER SEX. 3 vols. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


MY GEOFF. (A New Novel.) By Jonn 


Srrance Winter. Cloth, 2s. 6d. [June 13. 


THE POWER of an EYE. By Mrs. Franx 
Sr. Grimwoop of “ My Three Years in "). Paper 
covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (immediately. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.,81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C- 


(immediately. 


vee SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


REVIEW are required, for which Is. will be given, viz.: 
73, 75. 98, 112, WO 132, 138, 174, 452, 941, and 1367 (clean copies), — 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 
450 pp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
In view of the GENERAL ELECTION 
A NEW (the Eighth) EDITION of 


MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S 
“POLITICAL HANDBOOK” 


18 NOW READY. 


NEW SUBJECTS :—“ Eight Hours,” Trade Option, and Miners’ Eight. 
Hours—Registration Reform, One Man One Vote, Shorter Parl: Second 
Ballots, &c.—London Questions, including Taxation of Ground Values, &c.—Im- 
migration of Pauper Aliens, &c. &c. 


Second Edition, medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT ANDES 


ofthe EQUATOR. By Epwarp Wuymper, With 4 Maps and 140 Original 
Illustrations, drawn by various Artists, engraved by the Author. 


Also medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX to TRA- 


VELS Apouess the GREAT ANDES of the EQUATOR. Illustrated 
with 61 Figures of New Genera and +—— with Contributions by various 
Naturalists, and a Preface by WHYMPER. 


With numerous Tables. Medium 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


HOW to USE the ANEROID BAROMETER. 


By Epwarp Wayrmprr. I. Comparisons in the Field. II. Experiments in 
the Worksbop. III. Determination of Altitudes, IV. Recapitulation. 


The above three Works are sold separately. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 
A Series of Manuals, now iv course of publication, written by eminent men in 


their various branches of know) 
For a complete List of the Series, containing those which have already a 


and these in the press, some of which will shortly appear, apply to the Pu’ 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS—Nevw Zditions. 
NORWAY. (Almost entirely rewritten.) 


CENTRAL ITALY. 63. INDIA AND CEYLON. lis. 
SWITZERLAND. 10s. EASTERN COUNTIES. 12s, 
SPAIN. 20s. FRANCE. Part I. 7s. 6d. 
JAPAN, 15s, net. FRANCE, Part II. 72. 6d. 


With 144 Plates, folio. 


PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS AGES 
and COUNTRIES, Selected from the Collection of Lavy Cuanzorts 


Vol. I. 
— and SCOTCH ; DUTCH and FLEMISH. 


“ These little records of the past illustrate the changes of fashion and the fleeting senti- 

ments of = periods at which they were published. Some of them, especially the English and 

Dutch, Ny historical orate. st the earlier examples are the works of no mean 
Introducti (Nearly ready. 


With Ilustrations, 15s, 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY. 


Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. B: 
Percy Garpyer, M.A., Professor of Archwology in the University of Oxf 


With Illustrations, 8vo. 15s. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical Studies of 
their Works. By Giovannt (Ivan Lermolicff). Translated 
from the German by ConsTANCE JOCELYN FrouLKEs. With an Introdactory 
Notice by Sir Hexry Layarp,G.C.B, The Borghese and Doria Pamphili 
Galleries in Rome. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A Novel. By 


Marcaret L. Woops. 
i ty of Mrs. Wood's last work is sure to be popular, for * Esther Vanhom- 
righ ' is a book that to en on their book-shelves. 1t is one of the few novels that 
readers return with regret to ing library."’"—Novel Revicw. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BY THE AUTHOR AND ARTIST OF 
“THE IRISH GREEN BOOK.” 


This day is published. 


THE COMING (?) GLADSTONE: 


WITH FOURTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND ae 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


— 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 5s. 


A FRAGMENT ON PROGRESS. 


The Inaugural Address delivered on his Installation as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, 


By the Right Hon. A. J, BALFOUR, M.P., &c. 


Second Edition now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 3s, 


THE CAMPAIGN GUIDE. An Election 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers. Part I. CONSERVATIVE and UNIONIST 
WORK. Part II. ELECTION PROBLEMS. by a Committee of 
the Council of the National Union of Conservative Associations for Scotland. 

5 vols. royal 8vo. each containing about 500 Illustrations, 42s. each. 


THE CASTELLATED and DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURE of SCOTLAND. By Davip Macorsnon and Tuomas 


Ross. 
“ It is hardly possible welved in the p duction of the present 
work, or to s nee ints of th y+ completeness of the letterpress and the 
illustrations. are entitled that have placed before the reader 
minutest particulars Phe T, picturesque ruin...... between 
he illustrations A, 400, 


Caithness and the southern counties 
for learness f outline of ona 
of o ty 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PLACE-NAMES of SCOTLAND. By 


the Rev. James B. Jonwsron, B.D., Falkirk. 
> Te book, for which the author has been collecting materials during the 
ast five years, contains an Introduction, General and ar ee followed by a 
list of the —— Place-Names in Scotland, with explanations of their meaning, 
and with their old spellings, each dated so far as known. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 


EARLY TRAVELLERS in SCOTLAND, 
1295-1689. Edited by P. Hous Brows, Author of “ The Life of George 
ee nd the historian will alike find delight in the 

“The archwologist, the topographer, and an e ight in 

original y are accompan y biographical and 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 5s, 


TOURS in SCOTLAND, 1677 and 1681. By 
Tuomas Krrk and RALPH THORESBY. ” Raited by P. Brown. 

reprint them uniform with that boo 


Now ready, 1 vol, small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


SEEKING the SUN: an Egyptian Holiday. 


Being Letters Reprinted from the Scotsman. By CHARLES A. OoopER. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated, price 21s, to Subscribers, 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of LAKELAND, 


and Westmoreland, with Lancashire North of 
the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON, M.A., Carlisle. With an 
pter on the Topography of the District by R. 8, Fereuson, 
FSA. 
1 vol, small demy 4to. price 21s, to Subscribers. 
FIFTH VOLUME OF THE VERTEBRATE FAUNA OF SCOTLAND. 


A VERTEBRATE FAUNA of ARGYLL. 
By J. A. Harvir-Brown and T. E. Buckey. with 
Plates, Woodcuts, and Maps. 

Nearly ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE 


of Dr. GEORGE JOHNSTON, Author of “A Flora of Berwick-on-Tweed,” 

“The History of British Zoophytes,” &c, Collected and Arranged by his 

Daughter, Mrs. BARWELL CARTER, and Edited by James Harpy, LL.D., Hon. 
Secretary to the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. Second Edition, Revised, 15s. 


THE ART of GOLF. By Sir W. G. Smveson, 
Bart. With 20 Plates from vices Photographs of Professional 
Players, chiefly by A. F. Macfie, Esq. 

Now ready, ? vol. demy 8vo. Fourth Edition, 2!s. 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIP: Three Schools 


of Riding: an Original Method of Teaching the Art by means of Pictures 
from the Life. By Epwarp L. ANDERSON, Author of “ Vice in the Horse,” 


“The Gallop,” &c. 
*,* Rewritten ond ont by Fhete- 
graphs, most of which have been taken specially for for this Edition. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


BUT HOW—if the GOSPELS are HISTORIC? 


An Apology for Believing in Christianism. By the Author of “ If the Gospel 
Narratives are Mythical—What Then ?” 


i th The book 


Now ready, 1 vol. small 8vo. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. Being Lectures 


on the Life of Christ. By Witt14M F, Sxenz, D.C.L., Historiographer-Royai 
for Scotland. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 


[June 11, 1892. 


SEELEY & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS and PAUL SANDBY, Royal 


Academicians: Some Account of their Lives and Works. B WILLIAM 
Sanpsy. With 5 Portraits on Copper and many other Titustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 


Now ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 6s. 
LANCASHIRE : Descriptive Notes. By Lo 


Grixpon. With 40 Illustrations y | A. Brunet Debaines, R. Kent 
Thomas, H. Toussaint, and others. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE YORKSHIRE COAST and the CLEVE- 
LAND HILLS and DALES. By Joun Leyanp, Author of “The 
Peak of Derbyshire.” With Etchings, Map, and other Illustrations 
by Alfred Dawson and Lancelot S; Crown 8vo. cloth. 


Of this Work a Large-paper Edition is published, price 12s. 6d. in 
roxburghe, with Proofs of the Plates. Only 250 oelaned, 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. 


THE STORY of CLIFTON CAMVILLE. 
In connexion with the Country at large. 


Now ready, price 3s, 6d. 


BESIDE the WATERS of COMFORT: 
—— from many Minds, Compiled by Acres Giserne. Crown 


Just published, cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, 1s. 


BRISTOL BELLS: Story of Old Times. 
By Exora MarsHatt, Author “ Under bury Spire.” 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MRS. MARSHALL’S EARLY WORKS. 
Two New Volumes just published. 


-A-DAYS Ki 
N Ow- A-DAY ing’s Daughters. By 


BROTHERS and SISTERS; 

Heart. By Emma MarsHAtt. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Previous Volumes. 

VIOLET ag CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 3s, 6d. 


HELEN'S DIAR LADY ALICE. 3s, 6d. 
MAINWARING'S JOURNAL HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS. 38. 


or, True of 


Just published, in Two Editions, price 6d. and 1s, sewed ; 
also in cloth, at 8d. and 1s. 6d. 


THE CHORAL SERVICE BOOK 
FOR PARISH CHURCHES. 


Containing the Ferial and Festival Responses, the Litany, 
Chants arranged for the Canticles and Psalter, and 
the Communion Service. 


Compiled and Edited by J. W. ELLIOTT, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St, Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, London, 


WITH SOME PRACTICAL COUNSELS TAKEN, BY PERMISSION, FROM 
“NOTES ON THE CHURCH SERVICE.” 


By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 


Besides a full Collection of the best old Chants, the book contains a very 
large number of Chants (many hitherto unpublished) by the 
best Church Composers of the present day. 


“ A great variety of chants, old and new... 
“ Most of our living Church musicians have ems thts 
most excellent collection.”—Musical Standard. 
“ The book will just meet the needs of many clergy.” —Forkshire Post. 
The following portions may be had separately’:— 
THE FERIAL and FESTAL RESPONSES, 


and the LITANY. Arranged by J. W. Extiorr. 4d. sewed. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE, KYRIE, 


CREDO, SANCTUS, and GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. Set to Music 
by Dr. J. Nayror, of York Minster. 4d. sewed. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
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‘SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00S 
SPRING PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1, JEM PETERKIN’S DAUGHTER. By 


} B. Cuurcawarp, Author of “My in Samoa,” “ Blackbirding 
in 8. Pacific,” &c. 3 vols. “A stirring and dramatic tale, with many 
pleasant sketches of mess-room life, The book is well written.” —SCOTSMAN, 


2, WYNTER’S MASTERPIECE. By 


Freperick Lean. 2 vols. “As s ior to the common run of novels as 
Hyperion was to a satyr. Cannot fail to travel througha good many editions.” 
—Sociery. “Jt is admirably | conceived, Mr. Leal deserves high praise for his 
powerful and original novel.”—SALa’s JOURNAL, “ The plot is particularly 
strong and ingenious.”—LIiFs. 


ANIMAL COLORATION : an Account of the 


Principal Facts and Theories relating to the Colours and Markings of 
—., By Frank E. Bepparp, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S., &c., Pro-sector to 

the Zoological Society of London, Lecturer on mee at Guy’s Hospital. 
With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 10s, 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Jonn Brapsnaw, LU.D., 
Editor 's Poetical Works,” “ Gray’s Poems” in the new “ aldine 
Series.” 3 vols. 1,500 pages, 8vo. gilt top, 12s. per set, net. 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. By Brryvarp 
Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon, LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. Large 8vo, 510 pp. 10s. 6d. [“{Library of Philosophy.” 


SERMONS by a LAY HEAD-MASTER. 


Second Series, By H. H. ALMOND, yA. _(Oxon. ), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), 
Head-Master of Loretto School, 3s. “ Strong, manly discourses, exactly 
suited to the congregation to which they nt addressed. They are the expression 
of the thoughts, both practical and doctrinal, of a ——— —— head-master 

who knows the mind and feelings of his boys. "Ean Co 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY. New Volumes. Each 2s, 6d. 
WALT WHITMAN. By Wrrtiam Crarke, 


M.A. With a Portrait of Whitman in 1887. “ J¢ leaves nothing to be desired 
in point of critical insight.” —DaILy CHRONICLE, 


BROWNING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. By 


W. F. Revert. With a Portrait of Browning after Death. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. New Volume. 3s. 6d. 
THE STONE, BRONZE, and IRON AGES; 


A Popular Treatise on Early Archeology. By J. Hunrer-Duvar. Fully 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


All Electors should see the HANDBOOK for ELECTORS 
and ELECTION AGENTS, by A. J. ELLIS, just added 
to the LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES, Edited by Pro- 
fessor ALMARIC RUMSEY. 2s. 6d. 

“ This little volume is, as far as we can see, entirely free from error, and concisely 
states the law of Parliamentary, Town Council, and County Council elections,” — 


ATHENZUM. “Clearly expressed, and free from technicalities,”—MANCHESTER 
CouRIER. 


DIGEST of POLITICAL ECONOMY, and 


Some of its Applications to Social Philosophy. By G. VESIAN Pick, 3s. 6d, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Latest Volumes, Each 2s. 6d. 
THE SOCIAL HORIZON. By the “ Daily 


News’ ” Commissioner, Author of “ Life in our Villages.” 


THE EFFECTS of MACHINERY on 


By J. 8. M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political 
University of Edinburgh, “ A model of luminous - 
OTSMAN, 


THE IRISH PEASANT: a Sociological Study. 
Edited, from Original pes. by A GUARDIAN OF THE Poor IN IRELAND. 
“ A real contribution to problem, by a close, patient, and dispassionate 


”—DAILy 


LATIN DIALOGUES for SCHOOL REPRE- 
SS. By Constance M. Asurorp, late Scholar of Newnham, 
and Classical Assistant in the Girls’ Grammar School, Rochester. Limp 
cloth, 1s. 6d,; separately *. (post free, 3d.). 1. 
2. Verbum sapienti satis. Fabula Tirunculi. 4. Pueri . 
6. Scotus. 7. Matrem non licet fallere, 


8, 
rendering them very suitable for representation by elementary pupils. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. Grorcr N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “Russia in Central Aria 
and the Anglo- Russian Question.” With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 53 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 
“From first to last—-from its locid and rep introduction to its 
closing word of caution as to our future dealings with the Shah’s Government— 
* Persia’ may be honestly recommended as a Conwetes, instructive, and in- 
teresting book.” — Atheneum. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


NADA the LILY. By H. Rmer Hacaarp. 


With 23 Illustrations by C, H. M. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“No more complete picture of savage life has ever been presented to the world. 
eovces There are scenes in this book which seem destined to be preserved when the 
time itself and the people are — forgotten. Such is the story of the Great 
*Ingomboco’ when Chake slays the false and lying wizards and witches, The 
discomfiture of the Prophets of Baal is not more full of wonder and of terror. 
sh odee This is, to our mind, the best book, the most sustained, the most 
the truest book, that Mr. Rider Haggard has yet produced.”—Saturday 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


during the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FrRaNces PARTHENOPE VERNEY. 
With a Preface by S, R. Ganprver, M.A., LL.D, With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols. medium 8Y0. 42s, 

“Lady Verney does ample justice to her fascinating theme. She a> papas the 
art of making the old Verneys of the Civil War live over again, and she neglects 
none of the interests, political, social, and personal, which belong to their lives.... 
The volume is enriched by a series of portraits of the Verney family, faithfully and 
most beautifully reproduced.” —7imes, 


GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE : a Study of 


the Anarchy. By J. H. Rounp, M.A., Author of “The Early Life of Anne 
Boleyn ; a Critical Essay.” 8vo. 16s, 
“Mr, Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen.”—T7imes, 


ELISABETH FARNESE. “ The Termagant of 


ang By EpwakD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 
vo. 16s. 

“ An extremely interesting and picturesquely written volume...... A careful and 
erudite study of one of those interesting queens for whom the eighteenth century 
was remarkable.”— Daily Telegraph, 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By E, H. Lecxy., Cabinet Edition. 
12 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols. ~ yan 
publication in Monthly Volumes). England, Vols. I. Ws now 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volume. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 


a Course of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
F. Max Miter, K.M. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By H. Dunnine Mactxop, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of enn 
Bank Notes, &c. In 2 vols, Vol. I. (Fifth Edition), 12s. Vol, Il. (Fourth 
Edition), 14s. 

“ We have had the pleasure of commending so much of Mr. Macleod’s valuable 
work as ateacher of the Science of Economics on previous occasions that we really 
find but little — us to oy that is new by way of urging our readers to the study 
of the revised and, we bel: _ final edition of his greav Treatise on Banking now 
before us.”—Law Magazine nd Review. 


NEW AND CHEAPER OF MR. LANG’S 
GRASS of PARNASSUS. First and Last 
Rhymes. By ANDREW LanG. New and Cheaper Edition. Fop, 8vo. 2s, 6d.. 
*,° ‘To this Edition about thirty New Pieces, either unpublished or hitherto 
uncollected, added. 


have been 
Uniform with the above, price 28. 6d. each net. 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. OLD FRIENDS. 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. | LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


The BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited by 
mg ov ae New Edition, with Notes, printed on India Paper. Crown 
*,* To this Edition a few phew mainly on points of SS x mnected 


with the traditional songs and ballads, have been added by M 
of the cover is taken from an Italian binding of the XVth century, figured 


Libri's Monumenta Inédits. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 


Introductory to the Study of Physical Science, Designed for the Use of 
Schools, and of Candidates for the London Matriculation and other Ex- 
aminations. New Edition, Re-written and Enlarged. With numerous. 
Exercises and Examples. The Examination Questions comprise all those set 
during the last twenty years at the Matriculation of the London University, 
and several from the Papers of the Science and Art Department. With 
Answers and 131 Woodcuts, By Sir Pur Maenvs, B.Sc. B.A. Fep. 8vo. 


price 3s. 6d. 
*,* A Key to this work in preparation. 
NEW STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. 


With Introduction by WALTER Besaxt. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,°® In this book an attempt has been made to delineate faithfully the expert- 
ences of a girl who resolved to win for herself an an honourable position on the stage. 
The book is a bond fide au 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. © ver 
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‘MESSRS, & NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


NEW: BOOKS: SOME OF MACMILLAN’S 
THE BARREN GROUN D of NORTHERN CANADA. By. Crown Sve. cloth, 80, 04. each, 
WARBURTON PIKE. 
n account of an and adventure undeMaken in pursuit through a BY MRS. CRAIK 
of Norte lero nace by By — (The Author of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN”) 
OLIVE. With Illustrations G. Bowers. 
AMPERIAL FEDERAT TION : t the Problem of National Unity. ‘THR 
avery valuable repertory of top ios applicable to the argument and a powerful plea at once | HEAD OF THE FAMILY. With Illustrations. 
“persuasive end cupeastive for the further development of British unity. The volume is at oncea t proof | TWO MARRIAGES. 
“THE, DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE. ALIGHIERI. Trans- | anraun: 


ELIOT NORTON. Part III. PARADISE. SERMONS OOT OF CHURCH. 


lated by CHARLES 
EMY.—** orton seems to us ve succeed mirably wed trans- 
BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


ATHENAUM.—" We have alread praised the first section of this careful and skilfal prose version, and 
more especially the compact and explicit notes which it contains—notes just enough to meet aad weet neces- Tom BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. With Illustrations 
sary never by A. Hughes and 8S. P. Hall. 


scholarly translation 
ANEISACOBIN=* Written in pure — py Bnctish ; the only sort of English in which Dante is TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. With Illustrations 
y 8. P. 

THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, and 

-PHAON and SAPPHO, and. NIMROD: Two Dramas. By| Bichara Doyte. 
JAMES DRYDEN HOSKEN. 
Mr, Hosken's poetic gift is indisputable.” BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

TSMAN.—* Mr. 's work shows imagina’ power of mean order...... In eith 

“poetic level which the plot takes holds is high...... lover of will welcome the it SPECTATOR.—“ With the solitary exception of 
nab a “Mrs. Oliphant, we have no living novelist more dis- 
. NEW AND THOROUGHLY Ba REVISED EDITION. tinguished for variety of theme and range of imagins- 


“THE. EPISTLES of sT” JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes tive outlook than Mr. Marion Crawford.” 


and Basays. By BROOKE FOSS WESTOOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of 


King’s Colleges, Edition. 
SPECTA oraroRe “ A contribution to our knowledge of St. John which no student of theology can afford to | DR. CLAUDIUs : a True Story. 
‘pass by.” A ROMAN SINGER. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE EDITION OF FARRAR’S SERMONS. ZOROASTER. 
crown Svo. cloth, MARZIO'S ORUCIFIX. 


SAINTLY WORKERS. “"Pive Lenten ‘Lectures delivered .in Tate or A LONELY PARISH. 


St. Andrew's, Holborn, March and April, 1878, by F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon | PAUL PATOFF. 


of Westminster. WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
Volumes blished. 
ERS AFTER GOD. THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO OBRIST. GRELFENSTEIN. 

STERNAL HOPE. | 2 THE SILENCE AND THE VOICES OF GOD. SANT’ ILARIO. 
_ THE FALL OF MAN. IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. ACIGARETTE-MAKER'S ROMANCE. 

NEW ‘VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S 3s.6d. SERIE 
- BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


‘NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By | OLIVER TWIST. ByCuartss | , @4ZE77.—“ The volumesare brim- 


ful of adventure, in which gold, gold-diggers, pros 


(CHARLES DICKENS. With 44 Illustrations. DICKENS. With 27 Illustrations. pectors, claim-holders, take an active part.” 
POSTHUMOUS PAPERS of the PICKWICK CLUB. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. With 60 Illustrations. 
“HOGAN, M.P. A Novel. By the Author of Flitters, Tatters, | saxon. 
' Counsellor,” ‘* Christy Carew,” &c. 
wee Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s.6d. 4 COLONIAL REFORMER. 
LIFE of the REV. SAMUEL SAVAGE LEWIS, M.A., BY HUGH CONWAY. 
Lathor of “Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery SMITH LEWIS, | POST.—" Lifelike and full of indl- 


LIVING OR DEAD. 


A HALF-CENTURY of CONFLICT. By Francis Parxaay, | 4 arrath 
10.08 Author of “ Pioneers of France in the New World” &c. BY J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


A New Division of Mr. Francis Parkman's great work upon the relations of France and England in North 
America, .The new volumes fill the gap between “Count Frontenac” and “* Montcalm and Wolfe,” so that the series ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ Powerful, striking, and fasci- 
now forms a continuous history of the efforts of France to occupy and control the American Continent. Like the rest | nating romances.” 
of the series, the new work is founded on original documents. yee duaaueaNe 

T 
NEW VOLUMES OF OF “THE GOLDEN SIR PERCIY AL. 
y, 18mo. cloth, each 2s, 64 THE COUNTESS EVE. 


KEATS’ POETICAL “WORKS. Edited be T. | 
‘THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into English, with BY SIR H. CUNNINGHAM, 


an Analysis and Notes, by JOHN LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., and DAVID JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A. 


_ ESSAYS: of JOSEPH ADDISON. Chosen and Edited by ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* There is also masterly 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. description of persons, places, and things; skilful 


analysis of character; a constant play of wit and 
VOLUME OF SERIES. humour; and happy gift of instant por- 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. | "ong 


A SHORT BOOK oF WHEAT AND TARES. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICS. By C. Fessexpey, Principal of| THOMAS HARDY. 


the Collegiate Institute, Peterborough, Ontario. TIMES.—“ There is hardly a novelist, dead or living, 
FOR amas, EDUCATION CLASSES, who so skilfully harmonises the poetry of moral life 
w ready, 18mo. cloth, Is. with its penury.” 


-DRESSMAKING : "Téchnical Manual for Teachers. By Mrs. | wessex 


“HENRY GRENFELL. , With Preface by Miss F. L. CALDER. THE WOODLANDERS. 
LONDON: ‘MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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